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Che man with a load of mischief 


For those who can swallow statistics raw, here 
is a Statement based on current Treasury figures 
and the Anglo-American Team’s report on 
Materials Handling. 

It’sa biggish pill to swallow. A bitter one, too. 
Van-handling—the use of human muscle to lift 
and move goods—is still, in 1954, accounting for 
174° of British industry's handling costs.We are 
pointlessly, wastefully, loading the cost of what 
we produce to the tune of £250 millions a year. 

Don’t blame the men who manage the big, 
old-established industries. It is largely they who 
have switched to mechanical handling 
and proved that the versatile battery- 
powered electric truck not only sensation- 


ally cuts the costs of handling but frees men 


for truly productive work. It is the smaller 
concerns and the new light industries that are 
holding back. The bogy is Capital Outlay. 
What is the answer to that? Only a better 
understanding of the return available on the 
outlay. The modern battery electric truck is the 


simplest, most long-lived, most cheaply main- 


tained mechanical vehicle yet devised. A battery 


truck can do a// the handling jobs—it can load 
and unload, lift, carry and stack to roof level. 
And its ‘fuel’ cost, in terms of electric current 
consumed, is from Id. an hour. 
It is just as true of a factory truck as it is 
of a dockside crane: it’s cheaper to buy and 
use the machine than to hire and misuse 


muscles. 


# —a product of Chloride Batteries Limited 


*® The Company’s Battery Traction Advisory Staff is 


always ready to discuss any aspect of electric traction 
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CHLORIDE BATTERIES LTD - EXIDE WORKS, CLIFTON JUNCTION, SWINTON, MANCHESTER - Tel 
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Breadtime Story 


Children these days are grossly over-privileged. 
Not only do they have schools and toys and 
parents—they also have Hovis whenever they 
ask for it. But parents are a different kettle of 
fish. ‘They just have children. 

Now parents are learning to take the bread 
out of the children’s mouths. For too long 
wheatgerm has been the prerogative of the 
young. Parents today are demanding their slice 
of Hovis the way grandparents used to demand 
silence at mealtimes. Parents are going to have 
their Hovis—-and eat it too. 

So children had better beware. Parents 
fortified with Hovis are going to be formidable 


parents indeed 
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GOOD COMPANY 


MR. HORNIMAN 
established his packet tea 
business in 1826 to serve 
the public with fine 
tea in fair measure. 
To this day, his high 
standards are enjoyed by 
people of discernment. 
MR. PUNCH 
has been a symbol of 
British humour since 
1841. Ever shrewd, witty, 
endearing, his weekly 
Charivari always gives 
pleasure to lovers 


of rich humour. 


HORNIMANS 
Rich and Fragrant 


W.H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO, LTD., SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 
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lly glad 
m aPght 2 
“RE DFYR E" 


Until we bought our Redfyre we hadn’t realised 
how much it would transform our lives. For years 
we'd struggled with poor coal at worryingly high 
prices, giving little enough warmth from an old- 
fashioned grate. Somehow it was all very discourag- 
ing. But how different things are now! Our Redfyre 
burns coal, coke, slack or anything that’s going, 
gives wonderful warmth and keeps in all night if 
we want it to. And we’re actually saving fuel! Yes, 
I'm awfully glad we bought a Redfyre. 


CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 


Fitted with chrome steel bottom grate to avoid “burning out”. 


Available in 12” to 18” sizes, to fit all standard fireplaces. 


Finished in lovely vitreous enamel with choice of colours. 





there’s also the 


REDFYRE 


BACBOILER 


A Redfyre for your living room 

with a high output boiler con- 

cealed behind it! Ensures abun- 
BY DAY BY NIGHT rater 


dant hot water and heats two 











From your local distributor or radiators. 
Gas Board Showroom 




















TO WOMEN — 
about BANKING 


not offer °. 

the fine 

points of women’s part 

in house-management— 

but it is in our province 

to suggest that house- 

keeping is made easier with a banking 
account. 

Many women keep an additional ‘‘ House 
Account” for housekeeping purposes 
alone. You may not need two bank 
accounts, but we do suggest you make full 
use of one; let National Provincial Bank 
look after your financial records and leave 
more of your time free for those things 
with which we cannot help. 


We would 


advice on 


KLLLKLLKKLLLKLKELKLK LK KE LPHHNHN HN NH LLP e ee was 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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CARTE POSTALE DE LA COTE D’AZUR 


POSTCARD FROM THE RIVIERA 


Arrive a bon port. Apres 


ABRIVED SAFELY. HAVING 


avoir consommé plusieurs 


fa ay CONSUMED SEVERAL 
v4 & = 
‘ “) 


‘  verres de Dubonnet 


GLASSES DUBONNET 


ai conclu qu’en France 


HAVE REACHED THE CONCLUSION THAT IN FRANCE 


toutes les femmes sont 


ALL THE LADIES ARE 


tres bien équipées et 


VERY WELL-APPOINTED AND 


que tous les bars sont adorables. 


THAT ALL THE BARS ARE ADORAELE. 


Bonjour! Votre Oncle Georges. 


GOOD AFTERNOON! YOUR UNCLE GEORGE 


BBave you tried Dubonnet as a long summer drink? 
Here's how:— Pour a man-sized measure of 
Dubonnet into a man-sized glass. Top up with soda 
and toss in a slice of lemon. Add ice if available. 
Swallow. Delicious! Refill. Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBONNET DOES NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
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The man she loves... 


...uses the world’s most 
distinguished after-shave lotion 


GOOD GROOMING in a man means a lot to a woman. That’s 
why women appreciate the men who use Aqua Velva. They 
like the manly aroma of this distinguished after-shave lotion. 
You'll like Aqua Velva, too, for the skin-bracing freshness 
and after-shaving comfort it brings you. Be happy tomorrow 


—get Aqua Velva today. Price: 4/6 and 2/9 at all chemists. 


‘ 
AFiER SHAVING 


A product of The James B. Williams Co. (England) Ltd. 
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The “Three R’s of industry” 


The three basic requirements of a successful long-termed basis and embracing every degree 


industry are an efficient technology, commer- of skill and ability, provide the continuous 


cial vision and vigorous scientific research. To reinforcement and renewal of staff from 


foster all these at every level of the United foreman to management level which are essen- 


Steel company’s organisation there have been tial in a living organisation employing more 


established comprehensive recruitment and than 30,000 people in its various undertakings. 


training schemes for developing the talents The educational policy of United Steel has 


of all who enter the company’s employ. recently been extended to the creation of a 


Other schemes, planned on a university fellowship in research. 


4 SEA Any 


a THE UNITED 4 
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4 
% COMPANIES Lt? >» 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED + STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS +» WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED + DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED . YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Where there’s a Pimm’s there’s a Party 


la 


NG = 
Co J} 


t.Orraus Day 


Commemorates the first claimant of Ancient Lights 
(patron saint of gas-works). It is celebrated by a Pook-rolling 
match between Abbot’s Rumbling and Irk. The teams form up on 
Livery Mead (now the shunting yard) and the captains issue the tra- 
ditional challenge in Old Norse. As no one now knows what a Pook is, 
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In the operating theatre no avoidable chances must be taken. Lighting, 
for instance, must not fail. In Guy’s Hospital, London, a sure 
safeguard is provided by the use of ‘ Pyrotenax’ cables for the theatre 
lighting and switching circuits. For good reason too, because they are 


inherently safe, even in atmospheres where ether and oxygen are 


the Pimm’s is then distributed and lunch is served on the turn-table. liberated. This valuable safety factor results from the unique 


For common or garden parties serve the Pimm’s with a 
knob of ice and fill with fizzy lemonade, finishing off 
with a slice of lemon and a sprig of borage. 


PIMM’S No.1 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 


*Pyrotenax’ construction—ductile copper cores embedded in pure 
mineral insulant, all enclosed in a seamless ductile copper sheath. 
Being wholly inorganic, ‘Pyrotenax’ Cables are fire resistant, 
unaflected by condensation or corrosion, and virtually indestructible. 


Once installed they require no maintenance. 


surgery and 





Unruffled « « « Hair groomed with Silvikrin 


Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool 


self-possession. For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls 
your hair without gumming or greasiness. . . and lasts 3 to 


4 times as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s some- 


1 non-technical description 
of ‘Pyrotenax’ is given in 
our booklet “ Current 
Carrying’. For the technical 
man “* Technical Data”’ 

bl, 
1§ available—write for 


your copy. 


thing rather better than usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists 
and hairdressers everywhere. 


* Sitvikrin Hair Cream contains 
Pure Silvikrin, the hair's natural 
food, to give your hair the | 
life and lustre that come 
from perfect health. 


HAIR CREAM 


(formerly Silvifix) 


PYROTENAX LIMITED 
HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 


Silvikrin Phone: HEBBURN 32244/7 


The use of the trade 
name ‘Pyrotenax’ is 
exclusive to the products 
of this Company 

ond its associates 


LONDON Phone: Abbey 1654/5 
BIRMINGHAM Phone: Midland 1265 
MANCHESTER Phone: Blackfriars 6946 
LEEDS Phone: Leeds 27826 

GLASGOW Phone: Central 2238 


- 
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A Great Development 


The manufacturers of Gillette razors and blades 
carry agreat responsibility to the enormous shaving 
community that uses their products every day. 
They must see to it that their products do not 
vary in quality and that that quality is of the 
highest standard. 

It is with this responsibility well in mind that they 
have lately marketed two sorts of Gillette shaving 
cream, the Gillette lather cream and the Gillette 
brushless cream. They believe them to be of 
matchless quality and important adjuncts to the 
Gillette razor and blade. 

Gillette Industries Ltd. could wish that all their 
many friends would give these creams a trial and 


thus realise what a great development they provide. 
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. TO THE 
BIG CAR 

















7 <a J . 
Why the agle is by far 
« ay . 
the best tyre for your car 


IG cars put extra burdens on tyres. That’s why the Eagle by Goodyear is 
by far the best tyre you can fit. Special construction makes it stronger 
through and through. Its carcass is built with Rayotwist cords to give it resilience 
and greater resistance to heat, shock and strain. The tread is tougher to 
combat fast starts, high speeds and quick stops. Buttressed sidewalls pro- 
tect it from kerb scuffing and make cornering far steadier. And its proved 
All-Weather tread gives greatest grip on any road surface. In short, the 
Eagle provides the utmost in mileage, luxurious riding comfort and long 
life—the best choice for the bigger car 


THE 


b y 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 
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O one will quarrel with the 
Bermondsey Borough Council’s 
appointment of a former dust- 

man as an {880-a-year efficiency expert, 
charged with ‘‘making sure that the 
ratepayers’ money is usefully spent.” 
Just the man for taking the lid off. 


US and U.S. 

So far as can be gathered from the 
somewhat narrow Press coverage given 
the Express-sponsored Anglo-American 
study groups, no great advance has yet 


been made on the first one, when such 
well-tilled ground as British reserve and 
American slap-on-the-back bonhomie 
was gone over in the Corn Exchange, 
Bury St. Edmunds. As these discus- 
sions are to be shown on American 
television it is to be hoped that the 
significance of the term “Corn Ex- 
change” will be made clear to viewers 
over there. 


Snug as a Bug 

Germs which will soon be leading 
the seasonal attack of coughs and colds, 
reveals a doctor writing in the Medical 
World, have lived all the summer in our 
winter overcoats and 
wear. So have we. 


woollen under- 


First Principles 

In an exhaustive three-and-sixpence- 
worth entitled ‘‘ Exporting to the United 
States of America”’ the Board of ‘Trade 
has placed much vital and fascinating 
information in the hands of our native 
manufacturers. As Mr. Thorneycroft 
says in his introduction, “‘a booklet of 
this size cannot do more than survey 
the broad outlines . 


H 


.. but room has 


° 
4 O° a> 


job or perform work properly.” 


CHARIVARI 


been found, luckily, for a valuable tip 

to open Appendix No. 6: 
“Currency. The basis of 

States currency is the dollar.” 


United 


Another Loose End Tied Up 

Orrice-Boys have disappeared, accord - 
ing to a survey by the Office Manage- 
ment Association, and are being replaced 
by office-girls who “do their work just 
as well.” ‘The disclosure comes as a 
relief to the preoccupied business 
executive who, without having time to 
take any disciplinary measures, had 
vaguely noticed that the office-boy’s hair 
had at last reached the shoulder. 


Bloomer 

LAUNCHING an official campaign 
against excessive drinking in Russia, 
Professor Rozhnov said many stern 
words in a Moscow broadcast last week. 
Describing the drinking habit as a 
capitalist survival, he explained how 
it “slowed down the will power” and 
brought an “inability to hold down a 
Un- 
happily, reports of his talk coincided 
with accounts of Mr. Malenkov’s party 
for Mr. Attlee and where, 
according to one source, seventeen or 


others 


eighteen toasts were drunk, ‘‘some of 
them triple,” Mr. Malenkoy picked 
flowers, and one guest, after four hours 
of speeches, told reporters, “I can’t 
remember what was said.” ‘The Pro- 
fessor is now deciding whether his next 
line is ‘‘See what I mean?” 
I spoke.” 


or “Sorry 


Quandary 


It is through the columns of The 
Times that messages of thanks to 
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saints, and other spiritual matter, are 
regularly conveyed, under the accom- 
modating heading “Personal.” ‘The 
advertisement manager of a Kent paper, 
however, was clearly at a loss the other 
week after accepting the announcement : 
“*Be strong and of a good courage.’ 
Joshua 1 v. 9.” It defied placing in the 
“For Sale or Wanted”’ or 
and Apartments,” and it was an in- 
spiration to put it, after it had hung 
about his desk all day, under ‘'Too 
Late for Classification.” 


“Houses 


Well Worth the Paper it’s Written on 

LEAMINGTON SPA is issuing its own 
passports to its citizens travelling 
abroad, They will be signed by a high 


4. 














authority and will ask foreign officials 
to extend to the bearer every courtesy 
and facility. ‘This, of course, is how the 
ordinary passport started. 


Just the Job 
KNOWN as Miss Ice-Box because 
she sells so many refrigerators, Miss 
Betty Furness has described — her 
technique as a salesgirl on American 
television. “I stand by the refrigerator, 
smile and open the door,” she said. 
“T don’t try to look like a glameur girl. 
No cleavage or anything like that.” 
Very wise too. If ever a girl needed to 
look as if butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth, Miss Ice-Box is the one. 


Any Stick 

SENSIBLE revisions are embodied in 
the new Regulations for two of London's 
parks, though it was perhaps a little 





rash of the Ministry of Works, in 
pointing this out, to explain that the old 
rule forbidding bath chairs to be pushed 
more than three abreast is “no longer 
necessary.” ‘This is bound to provoke 
fresh Socialist panegyrics about the 
wonders of National Health. 


Show Must Go On 
Ir would have been less than human 
of Mr. Lyttelton not to study his Press 
cuttings with more than usual interest 
at the time of last week’s announcement. 
The one from the Evening News, how- 
ever, had a damping air of perspective: 
“The conferring of a Viscountcy 
on Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, former 
Colonial Secretary, brings the total 
of pending by-elections to five.” 


Clarification 
Cypriot as well as British 


have welcomed reports of an interview 


readers 


between a London correspondent and 
Mr. ‘Yornaritis, the Cyprus Attorney- 
General. Asked if it was an offence to 
shout “Enosis and only Enosis” in a 
street or from the window of a house, 
Mr. ‘Vornaritis replied “‘ Yes, it is an 
offence.”’ Further interviews may make 
it clear **Enosis” 


and “Only Enosis” are equally punish- 


Whether shouts of 
able, or whether it is only ‘* Enosis and 


only Enosis” that counts. Also, how is 
the man placed who shouts the words, 
or any one or combination of them, 
from the back of a bus, a fork-lift truck 


or a captive balloon? 


Depreciation Note 


‘THINGS are going so well with the 
British motor-car industry, says the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
‘Traders, that cars are now rolling off 
the production lines at the rate of one 
every 


eleven seconds. It means new 


problems, however, for the 


experts 
who get out market prices for the used 
car lists. A note saying the year of 
manufacture and 


“early” 


“late” or 
used to be sufficient guide at 
one time; now there's all the difference 
in the world between the 
' and “‘p.m.”’ models produced 
on the last Friday of last July. 


whether 


values of 
“a.m.” 


No Literary Experience Required 


Now Wanrep: A Publisher's Reader, 
lo detect with a special machine 

Any possible thought 

Any possible Court 


Might conceivably see as obscene. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


HOUGH Lord Beaverbrook has 

relinquished control of his news- 

papers, his considered political 
policy will, it is to be hoped, go marching 
on. ‘Too often this policy is expounded 
piecemeal. It should be seen as a whole 
to realize its full worth. 

In the first place, our troops must at 
once be withdrawn frem Germany for 
service elsewhere. ‘The West German 
Government, at the same time, must be 
forbidden to rearm. This will mean 
that the British Occupation Zone will 
be destitute of all military forces, which 
might not please the Americans. 

It should, however, be a_ cardinal 
point in British policy to maintain good 
Anglo-American relations, Let all 
differences be frankly and courageously 
discussed and, above all, let Sir Winston 
Churchill remain Prime Minister for 
ever. Nowadays life begins at cighty. 
It should also be a cardinal point of 
British policy to maintain good relations 
with the great Soviet Union. ‘Talks 
at the summit, with or without the 
participation of President Eisenhower, 
will alone suffice to iron out differences 
and make peaceful co-existence possible. 

GATT, the Black Pact, should be 
denounced, and all dollar aid should be 
relinquished. ‘This, admittedly, might 
well have the immediate effect of 
impoverishing gold and dollar reserves. 
For why? Because the pound is still 
tied to an artificial exchange rate. Free 
the pound and the way will be clear for 








Ohta eae 


Soybe- 


“This knob is for Sir lan’s little lot 
and the other is for Sir Kenneth’s.”’ 
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developing Empire Trade. Canada, 
having a dollar currency, might not be 
particularly co-operative; Australia and 
New Zealand, with their ANZUS 
commitments, might shrink from life 
without hard currency. Dr. Malan’s 
Government has its own troubles, which 
are its affair. ‘The busybodies in this 
country and in the United Nations who 
want to interfere are doing the Empire 
a disservice. Let the principle of racial 
equality be recognized throughout the 
whole of Africa and all will be well. 
Where are the men to speak up for 
the Empire and to expound its wonder- 
ful possibilities? Think of the oppor- 
tunities which present themselves in, 
for instance, India, where the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed that foreign 
enterprises will not be nationalized for 
a whole decade; in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria with their splendid new 
parliamentary institutions; in Malaya, 
where a new and greater prosperity 
beckons, thanks to the success of 
Mr. Eden and M. Mendeés-France in 
restoring stability in neighbouring 
Indo-China; in the Sudan, whose desert 
lands may be expected to bloom like 
a rose now that Major Salem is at the 
helm. Nkrumah, Menon, 
General China--such men, under the 
alert direction of Sir 
Winston Churchill, may be expected 
to carry on the great Rhodes tradition. 
At home, purchase tax should be 
abolished, 


Krishna 


sagacious and 


‘To make good the con- 
sequent loss to the Exchequer, disband 
the British Council, send all the public 
relations officers packing, get out of the 
United Nations and all its 
affiliated 


useless 
organizations, cut down on 
embassies abroad. ‘These are inspiring 
objectives. Let them be proclaimed 
throughout the land. Anyone who is 
prepared to proclaim them boldly and 
clearly in the Welsh Valleys may apply 
to Cross Bencher of the Sunday Express 
for pecuniary assistance. 


M. M. 
6 


Taking part from a boat in a one-day 
competition, held on Monday under the 
auspices of Dartmouth and District Anglers’ 
Association as one of Dartmouth Carnival’s 
side-lines, Mr. Young captured a fine brill 
which scaled only one inch short of 7 Ibs.” 

Dartmouth Chronicle 


From finger-tip to finger-tip? 
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Grave News from America 


HEN the United States lost 
the Davis Cup two years ago 
there was not 


unnaturally 
chagrin and 


disappointment and a 
tendency on the part of the citizenry to 
let the upper lip unstiffen a bit, but this 
soon passed off. ‘The downhearted were 
able to console themselves with the 
reflection that, whatever might happen 
on the tennis court, in one field of sport 
America still led the world. Her 
supremacy in the matter of divorce 
remained unchallenged. Patriots pointed 
with pride at the figures, which showed 
that while thirteen—-I think it was 
thirteen—in every thousand American 
ever-loving couples decided each year to 
call it a day, the best the nearest com- 
petitor, Switzerland, could do was three. 
‘As long as we have ‘Texas oil million- 
aires, Hollywood film stars and ‘Tommy 
Manville,” people told one another, 
“we're all right. Come the three corners 
of the world in arms, and we shall shock 
them.’’ And, of course, at times they did, 
considerably. 

But now been a rude 
awakening. We learn from the New 
York Daily Mirror that “An amazing 
thing has been happening, little noticed, 
in our national life. Since 1946 there 


there has 





has been a forty per cent decline in the 
number of divorces.” Just like that. 
No preparation, no leading up to it, no 
attempt to break the thing gently. It 
is as if the Mirror had crept up behind 
America and struck her on the back of 
the head with a sock full of wet sand. 

The paper omits to mention what is 
happening in Switzerland, but one 
assumes that the Swiss are still plugging 
along in the old dogged way and may 
by this time have got up to five per cent 
or even six. For don’t run away with the 
idea that the Swiss do nothing but 
yodel and make watches and milk 
chocolate. ‘They have plenty of leisure, 
be well assured, for divorce actions. 
Probably at this very moment some 
citizen of the inland republic is in the 
witness box showing the judge the bump 
on his head where the litthe woman hit 
him with a cuckoo clock. And what is 
America doing? Just standing there 
twiddling its fingers. 

Well, the facts are out, but it is 
difficult to know where to place the 
blame. Certainly not on Hollywood. 
The spirit of the men there (and the 


women) is splendid. Every day one 


reads in the gossip columns another of 


those heart-warming announcements to 
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G. WODEHOUSE 


the effect that Lotta Svelte and George 
Marsupial are holding hands and plan 
to merge as soon as the former can dis- 
entangle herself from Marcus Manleigh 
and the latter from Belinda Button, and 
one knows that George and Lotta are not 
going to let the side down. In due 
season she will be in court telling the 
judge that for a fortnight the marriage 
was a very happy one, but then George 
started reading the paper at breakfast 
and refusing to listen when she told him 
of the dream she had had last night, thus 
causing her deep mental distress. No, 
the heart of Hollywood is sound. So is 
that of the ‘Texas oil men. 

It may be that it is the judges who are 
lacking in team spirit. A great deal must 
always depend on the judges. Some of 
them are all right. Not a word of com- 
plaint about the one in Hackensack, who 
recently granted Mrs. Carmella Por- 
retta a divorce because her husband, 
Salvatore, struck her with a buttered 
muffin. We applaud also his learned 
brother in Indianapolis who allowed 
Mrs. Dorothy Whitehouse to sever the 
knot husband, Donald, 
insisted on buying the groceries and 
always brought home ham, to which she 
was allergic. 
Domestic 


because her 


But what are we to say of 
Relations Judge Richard 
Douglass of Knoxville, who, when Mrs. 
Edna Hunt Tankersley applied to him 
for her twelfth divorce, callously in- 
formed her that as far as he was con- 
cerned she had got her “final final 
decree”? In other words, when this 
devoted woman, all eagerness to see 
America first, comes up for the thirteenth 
time, her industry and determination 
will be unrewarded. No baker’s dozen 
for Edna, unless, of course, she is shrewd 
enough to take her custom elsewhere. 

Has Judge Douglass never reflected 
that it is just this sort of thing that dis- 
courages ambition and is going to hand 
the world’s leadership to the Swiss on a 
plate with watercress round it? 

And are the various states pulling 
their weight? Here, again, some are 


above reproach. In the state of 


Washington, for there are 


eleven separate and distinct grounds for 


instance, 


divorce. (Just try taking your husband 
out of a business double in Washington 
But in 
South Carolina divorce is actually not 


and see what happens to you.) 
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permitted. Can one be surprised that 
the Swiss, who pull together as one man 
in every patriotic movement, are steadily 
creeping up and likely to forge ahead 
at any moment? 

A theory held by some to account for 
this distressing decline in the divorce 
rate in the United States is that the 
modern American husband, instead of 
getting a divorce, finds it cheaper to 
dissect his bride with-the meat axe and 
deposit the débris in a sack in the 
Jersey marshes. I doubt it. One has 
heard, of course, of the man in Chicago 
named Young who once, when his 
nerves were unstrung, put his wife 
Josephine in the chopping machine and 
canned her and labelled her “Tongue,” 
but as a rule the American wife does not 
murder easy. A story now going the 
rounds bears this out, the story of the 
husband and wife in California. 

The marriage between this young 
couple, it seems, had been for three 
weeks a happy one, but then, as so often 
happens, the husband became restless 
and anxious for a change. At first he 
thought of divorce, and then he thought 
again and remembered that in California 
there is a community law which gives 
the sundered wife half the family 
property. And he was just reconciling 
himself to putting a new coat of paint 
on her and trying to make her do for 
another year, when an idea struck him. 
Why not say it with rattlesnakes? 

So he got a rattlesnake and put it in 
the pocket of his trousers and hung the 
trousers over a chair in the bedroom, 
and when his wife asked him for some 
money, he told her she would find his 
wallet in his trouser pocket. 

““In the bedroom,” he said, and she 
went into the bedroom, whence her voice 
presently emerged. 

“Which trousers?” 

“The grey ones.” 

“The ones hanging on the chair?” 

“'That’s right.” 

“Which pocket?” 

“The hip pocket.” 

‘But I’ve looked there,” said his wife 
discontentedly, “and all I could find 
was a rattlesnake.” 
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More New Industries 
““She sued Alexander Politi, 72-year-old 
director of a firm which makes turkish 
delight for breach of promise.” 


Evening Standard 


From The Dunciad 


“Sir Kenneth Clark said: No member of the Authority knows much about television, 
but all except two have sets. I have a set installed, but my reception in Kent is bad.” 
Daily ‘Telegraph 
O! Ignorance upon her amber throne 


All undisputed rules the wide Unknown; 
She haunts, dim goddess of the folding dark, 
The unreceptive home of mighty Clark; 
Nor genial rays, nor sudden splendours, shine 
Upon the awefull Dullness of the nine; 
In dusk the setted seven, the setless two 
In utter darkness grope, without a clew, 
And o’er the new domain of winged Light 
Still brood the wings of all-pervading Night 

G. H. VALiLins 
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Short of Money? 


Your Skin is Showing, Madam 
‘Take a box of ordinary shoe- 
blacking. Put into neat little 
packets labelled BLACK DIAMONDS. 
2. ‘Take a box of ordinary talcum 


powder; leave a lavender bag in it over- 
night. Put into neat little boxes and 
label BLACK DIAMONDS. 

3, Buy a job lot of brushless shaving 
cream. Put into neat little pots labelled 
BLACK DIAMONDS. 

4. Mix cochineal with a light lubrica- 
ting oil. Pour into neat little bottles and 
label BLACK DIAMONDS. ‘Tic a small 
mohair brush to each. 


You now have a complete range of 
wonderful new cosmetics which are: 


NOT FOR THE WOMAN WITH NO TIME FOR 
MATURE BEAUTY 
(this means middle-aged women) 
NOT FOR THE BACHELOR GIRL WITH NO 
TIME FOR MEN 
(this means typists dying to get married) 
NOT JUST FOR ANYONI 
(this means just anyone) 
BUT FOR YOU 
(this means everyone) 
BLACK DIAMONDS... ARE HERE! ! ! 
Rawsbury de la Crevasse 
A name like this over your salon in 
Mavfair (decorated in the new fashion 
shade, gris de douane) gives you at once 
the Paris mode market and the solid 
English trade, though alawys 
remember that Fifi is all 


tweed 
right for 
slashed velvet, but Peggy is nicer in 
brogues. 

If you are married with five children 
you should call yourself a member of the 
exclusive Society of Seven. Dowager 
Lady Dripping will be delighted to be 
your honorary president, and for fifty 
shillings a week and tulle found (in the 
new fashion shade, noir de dents) will act 
as mannequin-captain. Rehearse her 
in the expression: 

Derriéres are entre deux dges 

this season 

If you have a good system of spies in 
other houses you do not require ideas. 
In fact no previous experience of couture 
is necessary so long as you have good 
models. In selecting models look for the 
following points: 

(a) A model should weigh seven 


stone less than a normal woman. 


TRY THE FOLLOWING 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


A model should have no pro 
tuberances except bones. 
(c) A model should have an un- 
usual fic. A slight touch of insanity 
often produces an exciting pose. 
(d) A model is better if free of 
internal organs. 
Always remember to remove the models 
before hanging the gowns up at night. 
TEST 

Borrow a cataleptic from the nearest 
asylum and practise draping crimson 
butter-muslin and mannish hairy sack- 
cloth for three hours. If you want to 
continue you are a_ born 
designer and may take the 
Michel de Whitechapel. 


fashion 
name 


Serve Screaming 
Formerly food was for eating. Now 
we have the art of Good Food. Its 
exponents also write books, conduct 
inquiries into the state of Scots cuisine, 
and run Household Hints 
‘They make a good deal of money, but 
suffer very badly from flatulence, and 
are subject to brain fever due to being 
original, thus: 
HOTTENTOT FINGERS 
A delicacy of the African bushmen. 
Long white grubs of the deadly Chokka 
moth are prised out of the bark of the 
flowering Kukka tree. 
on to hot stones and served screaming 
in a delicious white sauce which makes 
an excellent detergent. 


columns. 


They are cast 


7799 
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SIMPLE RECIPES 


DINING OUT 
If you appreciate the delicious 
shrimp-fleas known in Porto Lousi as 
scamperini, visit Hein’s where Maestro 
Fred Wiggin excels in their presentation. 

For fresh sea-food call at the Coral 
Island where you may dive for your own 
oysters, select your shark, or personally 
throw your lobster into aromatic boiling 
water. 

Do not overlook the simple cuisine 
of Morry’s where the paté campagne is 
a rodent symphony; boudin en borsht 
is the speciality here. 

For bone broth I know of nowhere 
better than the Leman Street Soup 
Kitchen. Bread gratis. 

Why Not Paper the Floor? 

The indoor plant, without doubt, is 
the principal growth in modern interior 
d pickle-shrike 
is popular, night-scented jackal-warp 
vrows fast, Cactus Obscenum flourishes 
in shady _ libraries. All this ts 
excellent for tiny florist shops in 
expensive residential districts and its 
recommended. 


ecoration. Flowering 


Money is to be made by advising 
penniless people who pay PAYE on 
imparting their individuality (sic) to 
maisonettes and semi-detached villas. 
This you may do through the medium 
Illustrate lavishly 
with photographs of eccentric décors 
in millionaires’ mansions. 


of glossy magazines. 


This makes 
anything look possible, and saves words. 
The myth of the house beautiful is 
helpful in selling wall-papers, paint, 
carpets, metal furniture, and gay fabrics; 
be original thus: 
“A wall 


texture.” 


when carpeted acquires 

‘Try the new gay wall-papers on the 
floor.”’ 

You may also paper your furniture, 
upholster your ceiling, conceal your 
lights in a scrubbed pig-trough, blend 
the exciting new free-standing cake- 
stand with that old stuffed sofa (enamel 
it pillar-box red). 

Smother the lot with fast-growing, 
sickly-looking Creeping Insouciance; now 
cloves in one 
hand and a wine bottle in the other. In 


due course you will appear in Maisonette 


hold a string of garlic 


Beautiful and can place the magazine 
open on top of the pig-trough. 
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“They don’t give you a chance, do they?” 
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From the W allet of Nye Lung By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


N this day,” said Chou En-lai, 
“the fifteenth day of the month 
of the Fly-Blown Vermin, a 
company of barbarians from 

a most distant province many 
thousand miles hence—Att Lee, 

Nye Lung and a lady who is known to 
her ancestors as the Ability of the Season 
of Heat and some others—arrive in their 
flying chariot in order to seck hospitality 
beneath my disgusting and 
unrepresentative roof.” 


utterly 


said Ho Chi- 
minh, employing the form of address 
that is customary among equals. “Ours 


How is your stomach?”’ 


must indeed have been a most notable 
victory, if these barbarians, though not 
themselves defeated in the battle, yet 
come from the most distant and least 
attractive province of the Expire to pay 
their tribute. Beyond doubt the refined 
and honourable Chou En-lai will give 
instructions to the Controller of Fire- 
works that he discharge some burning 
arrows into the flying chariot. The 
spectacle of the barbarians thus des- 


cending to the carth in a too rapid 
and wholly undignified fashion would 
certainly have a quaint and gravity- 


removing cffect on 
fortunate enough to observe it. 


these who were 


At the 








same time the accomplished Chou En- 
lai, reclining in his well-proportioned 
and elegant palace, would be saved from 
the wholly intolerable tedium of listen- 
ing to their uncouth conversation. 
Doubtless this versatile but wholly 
under-remunerated person could with- 
out difficulty arrange all the appropriate 
details,” and Ho Chi-minh held out 
his hand for the taels. 

“May stomach continue to 
swell,” Chou En-lai with 
refined courtesy but neglecting the 
outstretched hand. “Assuredly our 
victory over the barbarians was a victory 
without parallel in the Chronicle of the 
Dynasties. Assuredly also, as a general 
rule, it is right that we command the 
Controller of Fireworks to discharge 
burning arrows against the 
chariots of barbarians. A prickly 
mimosa is an adequate protection 
against a naked man armed only with a 
just cause and, so long as the barbarians 
do not shoot back, it is indeed a divert- 
ing and cultivated amusement to destroy 
their flying chariots. But in this 
particular case it would not be wise 
to shoot burning arrows against the 
chariot of Att Lee. Remember the 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-third 
of the Intolerable 
Maxims which teaches 
us that ‘Each 
should be decided on 
its particular 
‘These barbarians are for 
the moment most use- 
ful to us, for they en- 
courage those who are 
in their hearts opposed 


your 
answered 


flying 


case 


merits.’ 


to us to reveal them- 
selves by taking up 
arms. ‘They then desert 
them, thus making it 








easy for us to know who 
are our enemies and to 
inflict upon them such 
curious tortures as may 
appear to us amusing 
and convenient. So long 
as the barbarians do 
not strike back it ap- 
pears that we are invin- 
cible, for, as Confucius 
truly says, ‘A rabbit 
is invincible against a 
lion, so long as the lion 
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isstuffed.’ It is wiser for the moment that 
we show an appearance of courtesy to 
these barbarians rather than make those 
various and unendurable allusions to 
the colour and nature of their internal 
organs that are doubtless at this moment 
presenting themselves to the sophisti- 
cated intellect of Ho Chi-minh. It is 
for that reason that we offer them 
accommodation in the partly-drained 
palaces of the Mandarins instead of 
confining them to the mean quarters 
favoured by the lower class of those who 
murder by treachery.” 

“But in the end—?” 
minh. 


asked Ho Chi- 


“Come, let us eat together, said the 
wolf to the she-goat,” answered Chou 
E-n-lai, at the same time puncturing 
the Middle Air with an utterly high- 
minded hiccough. “All barbarians are 
but as the black, horn-cased beetles 
which overrun the inferior cooking 
rooms of the city, and in the end the 
heavily shod and unerring foot of 
Buddha will be lifted.” 

“The foreign devils from beyond the 
Bitter Water,”’ said Ho Chi-minh, “are 
not as are these barbarians. ‘They shoot 
down two of our chariots for every one 
that we shoot down of theirs.” 

“It is for that reason,”’ said Chou En- 
lai, “that we have apologized to these 
first barbarians. For what says Con- 
‘When you have two adver- 
saries always apologize to the more 
foolish.’ 


fucius? 


Thus do you bring divisions 
between them, and even—who knows? 
may cause the one to turn his bowmen 
against the Thus may the 
adversaries fight out their battles among 
themselves, while we look on in culti- 
vated and distant contemplation, resting 
on our tea-leaves and indifferent to the 
Details of the Things-To-Be-Done and 
the Things-Not- l'o-Be-Done. When 
there is puppy-pie in the fare, who will 
eat rats’ tails?” 


other. 


Sut this person has been informed,” 
said Ho Chi-minh, “that the barbarians 
who are now coming towards us in 
their flying chariot are not even members 
of the government in their province. 
How does it come that one who is not 
a member of the government should not 
be in prison?” 

“This person has also been assured 
of that incomprehensible fact,” said 
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Chou En-lai. ‘It is said that, some 
moons since, Att Lee used to be the 
governor of his province, but that, 
when they came to count the tallies of 
the barbarians who reside in that land 
which the sky-lantern never visits, it 
was found that more had cast their 
tallies against Att Lee than had cast 
them for him.” 

“This person cannot understand how 
that can be,” said Ho Chi-minh, “seeing 
that it was Att Lee himself that had the 
counting of the tallies.” 

“To the degraded and altogether 
inferior intellect of this person,” agreed 
Chou En-lai, “it is equally incompre- 
hensible, but what says the Forty- 
ninth of the Intolerable Maxims? ‘The 
ways of foreign devils and of Cochin 
China hens are altogether beyond 
human understanding.’”’ 

“This person has also read,” said 
Ho Chi-minh, “that Att Lee and the 
other barbarians are Social Democrats. 
How can that be, seeing that we read 
in the writings of Mao that Social 
Democrats are no longer of any account 
and have in fact ceased to exist?” 

“If we read in the writings of Mao 
that Social Democrats have ceased to 
exist,” said Chou En-lai, “then Social 
Democrats have ceased to exist. In that 
case these forms which we even now 
see descending from the flying chariot 
cannot be in reality, as they appear to 
the outward eye, the forms of Att Lee, of 
Nye Lung and the Ability of the Season 
of Heat. These must be Evil Spirits 
who have for their own purposes taken 
upon themselves the forms of these 
barbarians.” 

“That,” agreed Ho Chi-minh, 
doubtless the explanation.” 
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As Good as They Used to Be 


‘** Yes, this is a non-smoker, sir, but it’s 
also a ladies only!’ 
‘That's all right with me. I can put up 
with women better than I can with smoke.’’ 
Tit-Bits, July 1954 


***TLook, John, this carriage is for ladies 
only.’ 
‘[ don’t mind. I can put up wi’ wimmin 
better’n wot I can wi’ smoke.’”’ 
Punch, February 1928 


“Where can I park my car?’ 

‘You know that tiny village just beyond 
Esher, sir?’’’—Tit-Bits, July 1954 

‘Where can I park my car?’ 

“You know that little village just the other 
side of Kingston?’’’—Punch, March 1929 


























* Sorry !—we're just closing.” 


Old Song 


On a prospect of exhibitions by the Oriental Ceramic Society and the Arts Council 


T’s T’ang again, 
yes ‘l’ang again, 

fresh from old Loyang again, 

but I still don’t get the hang again, 
No, sir. 


No, it’s Sung again, 
just Sung again 
ih it 
unless mine’s Mao Tse-tung again, 
which means that I’ve been stung again, 
Yes, sir. 
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Why it’s Ko again, 

what ho again, 

something we all know again. 

so I’ll send the same green pol again, 
Yes, sir. 


Lord, it’s Ming again 
in the swing again, 
but I just won’t send a thing again 
in case they say it’s Ching again. 
Oh, yerr. 
GeRALD REITLINGER 





The Way Forward By 


ACQUEEN is a 


fellow, and has amind power- 


dear, good 
ful and sinewy with logical 
thinking, and it is my opinion 
that this idea of his will either 
be a big thing for the human 
race, or it will get him into 
prison, 

It would have been possible for him 
to have picked up this idea or notion 
from literary and historical sources only. 
Potential literary source: The Govern- 
ment Inspector, fictional tale by Russian 
literary man Gogol. Potential historical 
source: well-known hoax, afterwards 
the subject of several theatrical pieces, 
carried out by the German ex-convict 
subsequently dubbed the Captain of 
Koepenick, who, for his private ends, 
played ju-jitsu with the bureaucrats of 
Prussia, and threw them head over 
heels by the sole weight of their own 
weaknesses, beliefs, and ambitions. 

MacQueen’s idea was, however, born 
of an incident occurring in real life. 


Specific case in point: that of James 
©’Gougane, operating in some district 
of the Irish Republic. 

Narrator’s Note: This thing is 
understood to have approximately hap- 
pened once in Ireland, but if anyone 
imagines the whole mise en scéne is 
insusceptible of being transferred at the 
drop of a hat to Italy, heart of the Don 
Camillo country, with Bergman and 
bikes, that is where he makes a notable 
error. Or Mexico, if that’s what the 
man wants. 

The court proceedings show that 
when O’Gougane got out of gaol 
for whatever it was he had got in 
for, what he had to his name was a 
darkish, decent-looking suit of clothes 
and three pounds and five shillings. 
And the first thing he did was buy a 
stiffish felt hat, black. Also purchased 
by the man O’Gougane were a second- 
hand stecl measuring tape that shoots 
out of alittle round box on a spring, and 
a child’s toy telescope. 


“Could I have a second opinion?” 
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COCKBURN 


Then he went a good distance off and 
made inquiries in this village or small 
market town he was in, and hired a car 
with a man to drive it. And they came 
to where there was running beside the 
road a long, low, stone wall bordering a 
great, green estate, with the white front 
of the Big House gleaming through the 
mighty trees like a hundred-pound note. 

Owner of house and estate: Mrs. 
Holme-Wade. Whether married or, 
Widow of prominent English 
manufacturer. General description and 
status: Refugee from the Welfare State. 
Personal hobbies, tastes, disposition and 
attitude: Anti. 

As was her custom, 


etc. : 


Mrs. Holme- 
Wade was gazing from the window of 
the morning-room, on the look-out for 
unwelcome being prepared. 
stiff, felt, black hat 
bobbing along by the wall, stopping and 
going and stopping and going, and then 
she saw the man under the hat climbing 
carefully and = slowly and without 


events, 
She saw this 
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attempted concealment over the wall. 
And what he did when he got over 
the wall was look through a telescope, 
and nod, and make a note in a pocket 
book. 

Then he took a thing out of his 
pocket and seemed to be measuring 
distances, pacing out a section of the 
green sward, and measuring, and 
pacing again. 

Servitor summoned. “Find out what 
that man imagines he’s doing.”’ Servitor 
on return states: “He is from the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs in 
Dublin, prospecting for the new tele- 
graph and telephone lines they are going 
to put up.” “Ask him to come and 
speak to me immediately.” 

It was a very lovely meeting. Mrs. 
Holme-Wade read the newspapers and 
was familiar with the character and aims 
of Governments, bureaucrats, and 
persons of that, as Mr. Holme-Wade 
used to say, kidney. She knew that they 
ride roughshod over tradition, infringe 
rights of individuals, are cunning, 
devilish cunning, incompetent and 
corrupt. That was her attitude, and 
©’Gougane knew it must be. That was 
what made the meeting lovely from his 
point of view. By his own attitude he 
confirmed her opinion at every point. 
That was what made it lovely from her 
point of view. 

She even converted him. He said it 
was a crying shame, a wonderful estate 
like that to be ruined and made un- 
sightly with telegraph poles and miles 
and miles and miles of unsightly wire. 
They should really keep the line along 
the road. But what was to be done? 
Orders, red tape, duty. Quite, but one 
had heard that in certain cases, ways 
and means, approach—er—don’t mis- 
understand me, but—er—er— 

Judging the weight and momentum of 
poor Mrs. Holme-Wade’s beliefs to a 
nicety, ju-jitsuist O’Gougane ruefully 
admitted that, deplorable as it might 
seem to honest people, there were, 
nevertheless, if one wanted to get things 
done, well I’m afraid that’s human 
nature. In short, he threw her for a 
cash payment of £350 which he said he 
would require to distribute in bribes 
so as to keep the line to the public 
road, prevent the horribly impending 
disfigurement of the Holme-Wade 
estate, keep things smoothshod and 
uninfringing. 

Attitude of Mrs. Holme-Wade at this 


























point: One of gladness. She had saved 
the estate from disfigurement. And, far 
more important than that, she had been 
proved entirely right in her estimate of 
the way things are. 

Attitude of O’Gougane at this point: 
One of gladness, conducive to further 
effort. And what he did was, he went 
a good distance off and with a little 
piece of the £350 he bought from a 
timber merchant a small number of 
sound, good-looking poles of the type 
used for telegraph and telephone lines 
in very rural districts. In a lorry hired 
in another place he had these poles 
collected and brought back to the 
village or small market town he had 
started from, where he was already well 
known as the man from the Postal 
Department that was prospecting for the 
new line, out by Mrs. Holme-Wade’s 
place and all over. 
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He used to sit in the bar of the hotel, 
and the landlord and the barman and 
all the farmers of the district who came 
to the hotel used, at the sight of him, to 
be reminded of Government and of 
bureaucrats: how blood-sucking and 
incompetently spendthrift they are, 
throwing away the tax-payers’ money, 
and themselves men that couldn’t run a 
fifty-acre farm if you gave it them. 
‘They argued sometimes with O’ Gougane 
about it, and at first he said ‘‘ We mustn't 
exaggerate,” and then one day, sud- 
denly, with oaths and groans he was 
converted, and he raved and shouted 
that there was nothing anybody could 
tell him about the incompetence of some 
of these people back in the Department 
that he wouldn’t double. 

‘There was only one farmer in the bar 
at the time and he asked what was the 
matter? Matter? The matter was that 





those bird-brains back in the Depart- 
ment, alter they had ordered several 
thousand poles—the very best timber, 
oh, of course, naturally-—-for the new 
line, now had decided the line was 
going to be uneconomic or some gobble- 
dygook, and what do they want now 
but will immediate 
steps to sell off those poles at public 
auction for what they will fetch. What 
sort of poles? The same as that first 
little consignment that came in the lorry. 
So the farmer's attitude was one of 
great gladness, because he had been 
prov ed right in everything he ever said 
about Government, and also because if 
he could bribe O’Gougane to sell him, 
say, 500 poles of that fine timber at a 
very, very low price before it got to 
auction he would make a packet one 
way and another. Among this farmer’s 
beliefs was a belief that once in a while 
you meet one of these bureaucrats that 
is smart enough to know which side 
his bread is buttered. 
ourselves, confidentially. 
Just between themselves, confiden- 
tially, O’Gougane threw him for a £25 
bribe, plus a sizeable deposit payment 
on the timber, and in the course of the 
day he was converted in the presence 


O’Gougane take 


Just between 
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CAMS Ager 


of eight other successive farmers, on 
similar terms. It was a day of joyfulness 
in that farming community, for they 
had made money and, even better than 
that, they had swindled the Govern- 
ment. O’Gougane bade them good-bye, 
and behind his back they said “They ’r« 
all alike, those fellows.” 

“But in the end,” I pointed out to 
MacQueen, “O’Gougane was gaoled. 
Of course, he’d had the spending of all 
that money first.” 

“That’s not the point at all,” 
MacQueen said. ‘Money, gaol—the 
point is who got the prestige out of it? 
And who got humiliated and laughed to 
scorn? Aren’t we sitting here at this 
minute admiring the greatness of the 
ingenuity of O’Gougane, wriggling, too, 
with delicious contempt of the folly of 
that woman and those farmers? Like 
the town councillors in that Russian 
literary story, and the ones that got 
hoaxed at Koepenick—derided and 
mocked from generation to generation. 

“And how do we know,” shouted 
MacQueen, “that we aren’t at any day 
or hour laying ourselves open to that 
same fate, victims of the future ridicule 
of millions? How do we know that this 
or that joker with his tax form isn’t out 
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on the Koepenick? What we need do is 


protect ourselves in advance against 
these hoaxers. Don’t say to yourselves, 
my friends, that’s a tax collector or a 
ticket man from. the 


insurance company or a member of the 


collector or a 


Cabinet; say to yourselves he’s probably 
an O’Gougane seeking to exploit my 
native prejudices and secret hopes for 
his private ends, and 
such.” 


treat him as 


‘The man behind the bar said ‘* Long 
And 
MacQueen said “Shut that row, you 
mere impostor. You can’t fool me.” 
And the man behind the bar sent for 
the police, and the last thing I heard 
MacQueen say 


past time, gentlemen, please.” 


before the real row 
started was “Listen, you tricksy runt, 
the only thing I want to hear from you 
is where did you pinch that uniform?” 


flugust Occasion 


| ID Pekin’s 
auspicious 


Or Attlee choose the month? 


necromancers — find 


What- 
e’er the reason 
None can deny the timing was judicious: 
For silly pilgrimage the Silly Season. 
Re, S. 
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Stull More Intolerable 





Amos and the Missed Chance 


MOS astonished us recently by 
a reminiscence of his days on 
the weekly paper, which he had 
not mentioned for years. 

“T had a secretary,” he announced 
with what almost seemed to be pride. 

We looked at him doubtfully, and at 
each other. Was this a gag?... But it 
turned out that he had merely been 
setting the scene and assembling his 
characters: he had had a secretary, and 
once, when a book came in for review— 

“You never told us you were that 
sort of literary editor,” said the man with 
the ears, voicing all our thoughts. 

“IT wasn’t,” said Amos quite good- 
humouredly. ‘But this was when the 
real literary editor was away. Well, 
this book came in when I happened not 
to be there either. And then, a day or 
two later, when I still wasn’t there, 
the publishers wrote asking for the 
return of the book, because publication 
had been postponed. ‘There was some 
question of a libel on page 48—they 
actually mentioned the page, my secre- 
tary told me. And do you know what?”’ 

He looked round, making his 
moustache bristle. Nobody knew what, 
and he went on— 

“She returned it, without waiting for 
me.” 

Pause. 

“Can you imagine my annoyance 
when I got back?” he asked. “I found 
this book had actually been in the 
office, and I knew there had been a 
libel on page 48, and I had no way of 
finding out what it was—when the book 
came out there was a new page 48 
stuck in. Gosh, I gave her hell. Poor 
girl,” he added complacently. 

After a moment’s interval he went on 
“She said ‘But, Mr. Intolerable—’”’ 
He readjusted his voice and took a 
minor, plaintive key—‘“‘But, Mr. In- 
tolerable, surely a publisher’s polite 
request—’ Oh,” he dropped back to 
his normal snarl, “I gave her fiell—as 
if you have to take any notice of a 
publisher when he’s polite! I tell you, 
that still rankles. The idea that I might 
have got to know something entertaining 
about somebody and that girl’s foolish 
conscientiousness did me out of it—”’ 

He became lost in meditation for a 


little and then added “ It never happened 
again. I’ve still got a copy of a book 
some other publishers asked for the 
return of nearly twenty years ago: it 
never came out at all. I study it from 
time to time, looking for the libel. 
Much more fun than crosswords.” 


It was so long since he had troubled 
us with one of his laborious pieces of 
word-play that we were quite un- 
suspicious of his motives when one 
night recently he brought in a heavy 
pyramid-shaped device of metal and set 
it on the table among the glasses. 
Somebody was even rash enough to ask 
him what it was. 

“That,” he said, beaming, ‘is an 
instrument called an A-jack. With two 
or three, I understand, it is possible to 


, 


defy lightning.” 


se 


..+ promising, as so many of them 
seem to do nowadays,” he observed, 
looking at a newspaper picture of a 
much-publicised and unusually frequent 
bride, “to hold him in love, honour and 
abeyance...” 


He emerged once from a long and 
apparently pleasant meditation with the 
remark ‘I was thinking about money.” 

A deep, shuddering sigh rattled the 
hairs of his moustache. 

“IT was imagining myself with a 


fortune,” he went on, 
half-closing one eye, ‘the 
dimensions of which I 
will suggest by saying that 
it is unlikely to be exceeded 
until the legitimate heir of 
the inventor of the wheel 
successfully claims for back 
royalties.” 


When, shortly after this, 
somebody said ‘* How are 
you?” and a newcomer 
said ‘‘ Bearing up,” Amos 
suddenly slapped the table. 

“There,” he 
“How long have you been 
saying that?” 

The man looked at him 
suspiciously. “How long? 
But everybody says it.” 
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said, 


By 


RICHARD MALLETT 


“'That’s what I mean. How long have 
they been saying it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” The man was 
wearing a greenish corduroy cap, which 
he took off, considering. “I mean it’s 
the sort of thing people have been 
saying for years, isn’t it?” He appealed 
to the rest of us. “Haven't people said 
it for years?” 

We thought they had. 

“Well,” Amos said, spreading his 
hands on the table and leaning forward 
like a toad, ‘to the best of my belief / 
started that. Around 1946, I think it was, 
completely out of my own head, never 
having heard anyone else say it, | said 
‘Bearing up’ when somebody asked me 
how I was. And now— 

He leaned back again and_ stared 
round significantly. He was not at all 
pleased when his neighbour said in a 
low voice ‘Well, if you’re thinking of 
claiming back royalties for that, you'll 
never make it.” 


a a 


Quick Results 
“New York, Wednesday. 

Several cracks were discovered to-day in a 
jutting rock ... a section of Niagara Falls 
Engineers predicted that parts of the rock, 
a famous vantage point for seeing the falls, 
would collapse into the gorge within ten 
years.” 

“New York, Wednesday. 

Part of .. . Niagara Falls, collapsed to-day 
and fell into the gorge.” 

Daily Telegraph, July 29 








“Rather sad in a way, isn’t it, to think that the 
start of soccer means the end of another football 


season in Australia.” 
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The foural rh Flin (arp 


New Year's Day 1936 
EXPERIENCED a small wave of 
excitement as | penned the in- 
scription above. It is natural I 

suppose in view of the fact that, hitherto, 
I have ventured but gingerly into the 
field of literature. 

My dictionary, given me in 1915 by 
my dear Mother in commemoration of 
my twenty-first birthday, defines the 
word “literature” as follows: 


‘Writings in which expression and 
form, in. connection with ideas of 
permanent and universal interest, are 
characteristic.”’ 
‘That definition accounts, I am certain, 
for my exhilarated state of mind. I am 
determined to spare no pains to ensure 
that the entries in this journal are both 
permanently and universally interesting. 

Without wishing to appear immodest, 











Edited by 
RICHARD HAYDN 


I do not think it will be too Herculean a 
feat. ‘hat I have a natural flair for 
words has been proven by the reaction 
of my intimates to the few poems I have 
composed in the past. This gift, com- 
bined with a keen sense of humour and 
an avid interest in one’s fellow creatures, 
both mute and voluble, equips me 
superbly, | am convinced, for the task. 

The first interesting thing I should 
like to record, is the fact that this 
journal is a gift from the lady of my 
choice, Mrs. Maude Phelps. She is a 
widow. Incidentally, I fear the actual 


paper is of rather poor quality. Already 
I notice that some of my heavier pen- 
strokes are beginning to blur. However, 
this minor flaw is more than com- 
pensated for by the exquisitely hand- 
tooled leather jacket which Maude has 
made for it. She is exceedingly clever 
with her fingers and even though the 
workmanship is not quite as deft as in 
some of her earlier pieces (my coin 
purse, for instance), it is nevertheless a 
fine example of her art-work. 

Perhaps the few minor imperfections 
are accounted for by the fact that on 
Christmas Eve, so she tells me, while 
hurrying to finish the binding, Maude 
struck her ring finger quite severely 
with the repoussé mallet. 

On the cover, in deeply incised Gothic 
lettering, are my initials, “E.O.C.” 
Beneath, in Roman numerals, my birth- 
date, ‘‘ March 10, 1894,” and then the 
“HIS BOOK.” Over these 
inscriptions there hovers a remarkably 
lifelike reproduction of a bee. This is a 
private joke between my affhianced and 


two words 


myself and has to do with my being, by 
The 
bee’s wings are made from fragments of 
the mother o’ pearl brooch which I gave 
Maude as an engagement present eight 
years ago. She subsequently crushed it 
on the rail of a steamer during a river 


nature, exceedingly industrious. 


picnic. She is, I fear, a poor sailor. 

I only hope that, when this journal is 

completed, its contents will be worthy 
of the hours of loving industry that 
went into the making of its cover. 
New Year’s Eve at our house is 
always a scene of great festivity and last 
night was no exception. Mother was 
feeling much better and did not retire 
until 9.30 p.m. Miss Costaine, a 
maiden lady and one of our two paying 
guests, was with us, as of course were 
Maude and her son Harrison. He is the 
result of her previous marriage. 

I am deeply concerned about this boy. 
In spite of my understanding of human 
nature, he becomes more and more of 
an enigma to me. He is fourteen years 
old and, I consider, far too plump for his 
age. ‘This is a touchy subject with 
Maude. I have done my utmost to win 


He is 


his confidence, but to no avail. 
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also becoming increasingly ill-mannered. 
To cite the latest instance: Last evening, 
after supper, Miss Costaine asked me to 
sing. Naturally I was happy to indulge 
her love of music and, with Maude at 
the piano, | commenced a rendition of 
“The Indian Love Lyrics” which 
showed promise of doing more than 
justice to this delightful work of Miss 
Amy Woodford Finden. During the 
first song of the group, “The ‘Temple 
Bells,” Harrison consumed, very noisily, 
an entire box of figs. In view of the gala 
occasion and his tender years | over- 
looked this. However, no sooner was 
1 well launched into “Less than the 
Dust,” a favourite of my Mother’s, than 
he exploded a toy balloon behind Miss 
Costaine, who suffers with nerves. 

Of course he was reprimanded by 
Maude, though far too gently I thought, 
and we recommenced the song. During 
the first verse he was silent though 
restless. During the second verse, in 
spite of my repeated look of censure, he 
seemed to lose all control and finally 
left the room whistling “Three Blind 
Mice.” Undaunted, I continued sing- 
ing, only to hear him go upstairs where 
he proceeded to flush the toilet five 
times in rapid succession. Ours is a 
small house and sound carries. 1 did 
my best to drown out the noise of rush- 
ing water, but after my heavy meal I was, 
I am afraid, in rather poor voice. My 
Mother, who is inclined toward deafness, 
did not help matters by shouting 
“Louder, louder,” from time to time. 

It was all very disconcerting and I am 
afraid, 1 disappointed Miss Costaine by 
being unable to sing ‘Pale Hands,” 
which is her favourite. However, 
perhaps it was all for the best because, 
owing to Maude’s crushed finger, the 
accompaniment was by no means up to 
standard, 

It was my intention to raise the 
subject of Harrison’s behaviour when | 
had seen them home. ‘They live three 
doors away. Unfortunately he had 
been in bed only a few minutes when he 
was violently sick, so the opportunity 
did not present itself. 

Once again I noticed that, when | 
kissed Maude good night, our pince-nez 
met and made a slight tinkling sound. 
1 find it embarrassing. I wonder it 
Maude does too? 

I did not reach home until almost 
1.30 a.m., where I found Mr. Murke, 
our other paying guest, seated on the 


doorstep. On seeing 
me he began to sing 
“Auld Lang Syne” 
very loudly and very 
emotionally. The 
New Year festivities 
had led him to indulge 
too freely I fear. I 
managed, with some 
difficulty, to get him 
half-way up the stairs 
when he, too, was 
violently ill. In spite 
of this misfortune he 
very happy 
and, on reaching his 
room, went to sleep 
immediately on the 
floor. 

I did not 
until 2.30 a.m. 

Luckily Mother 
heard nothing. 


seemed 


retire 


January 15th 
At times the idio- 
syncrasies of 
fellow 


one’s - 
creatures are — 
strangely illuminating. 
I am thinking, in this 
instance, of our pay- 
ing guest, Mr. Murke, 
and his reaction to a 
certain picture which 
hangs, above the 
mantel, in our dining 
room. 

The work is by Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish. It 
is entitled “Dawn” 
and is, of course, a reproduction. In this 
pastoral scene the artist has unleashed 
the entire wealth of his palette and the 
picture is a riotous blending of those 
vigorous hues which have brought its 
creator world-wide acclaim. It is a 
source of constant stimulus to me: 
particularly at breakfast time on those 
grey days when Jupiter Pluvius is in 
command of the weather. In the fore- 
ground of the work kneels a nude female 
figure. Mr. Parrish, with his usual 
impeccable taste, has placed part of an 
lonic column in such a position that 
the lower limbs are shadowed and, to 


further ensure decorum, the lady has 
her back to the viewer. 

Mr. Murke has always seemed tre- 
mendously interested in the model’s 
pose. 


Each morning, as he pours his 
second cup of tea, he looks at the picture, 
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winks at me and says ‘Think she'll 
turn round to-day?” It is an innocuous 
enough remark coming from one so 
jovial and full-blooded as  Murke. 
Indeed, on those rare occasions when he 
and I are alone, I enjoy, to the full, its 
masculine innuendo. However, when 
Miss Costaine and my Mother are 
present, his oft-repeated pleasantry 
creates an atmosphere of tension. 
Miss Costaine does not exactly blush; 
but, considering her years, it is 
most interesting to watch the rapidity 
with which her ear lobes redden at this 
juncture of our morning meal. Murke 
himself, although vigorous, must be at 
least two years her senior. [ wonder if, 
possibly, our humble abode is to be the 
setting for what Mr. Robert Hichens 
so aptly 


Love”? 


describes as ‘ Decembe: 
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Th y Servant 


EAR 

Don't ask me whether Spanish 

is easy to learn; because Spain 

is where I live and I can’t remember 


UNCLE GEORGE, 


when | couldn't talk it. And I don’t 
know if it’s as like Latin as you think, 
because I haven’t done much Latin yet. 
But Father says that when the Roman 
soldiers came here to fight Anibal and 
taught Latin to their allies the Ibericos, 
they used an awful dog-Latin like the 
cog-English our sailors talk to Chinese 
men and undiscovered tribes who sell! 
them coconuts, So I don’t suppose the 
Latin you learned at Winchester will 
get you very far. But as you say you 
don’t know a word of Spanish, except 
fiesta and Tio Pepe and 
manana, | thought I'd give you an idea 
of what it’s like, by using a letter from 
my friend Lucia Fons y Pons. I’ve 
made two with Father's 
help: first what you’d think it means, 
and then what it does mean. 

“Most 


siesta and 


translations 


desired little friend 


and God’s a 











“Hey, why no paper again?” 


Margarita: I write this little card with 
the motive of rendering thee graces 
in respect of thy most attentive target 
which fills me with gaiety, since the 
same informs me that thou rejoicest 
in perfect health. ‘Thus the same | 
lament that thou canst not make us 
grateful by visiting our house the other 
week for a pair of days at least, as I was 
hoping, for the fifteen days beginning 
after the Easters of the Nativity.” 
(Dearest Marcaret,—This is to 
thank you for your kind card. I am so 
pleased to hear you’re well, though dis- 
appointed that you can’t stay with us for 
a bit. I’d been hoping that you’d come 
next week, as soon as Christmas is over, 
for at least a fortnight.) 


“But look, man, I am estranged by’ 


this that in it thou so unconsciously 
depreciatest the mothers, above all our 
own little sisters. I consider it almost 
as grave as to mock your fathers. I en- 
counter them goodest (bonisimas) per- 
sons, and my mamma _ opinionates 
that it is convenient always to treat 
them as intimate parents, even if one 
or other of them has a genius.”’ 
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(But, darling, I’m surprised that you 
say such impolite and wild things 
about the nuns, especially our own 
sisters. In my opinion that’s almost as 
bad as being rude to your father and 
mother. I find them awfully kind people 
and mother says we should always treat 
them like our own relations even if one 
or two of them do have bad tempers.) 


“Actually I suffer from a grain on 
my little beard, which holds pus, owed 
to a disgrace which I suffered while 
Ricardito, who is a veritable uncle, 
was pulling my dietry at me; which, 
when the people’s medical, who is 
only a practitioner and very donkey, 
examined, he declared that it wasn’t 
nothing of importance, but that at the 
best a littlke pomade of penicillin 
might not go badly.” 


(At present, I have a rather nasty spot 
on my chin, due to an accident: Dickie, 
who’s a very nasty boy, threw my 
diary at me. ‘The village doctor, who 
isn’t really qualified and very stupid, 


looked at it and said it was nothing 
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really, though perhaps it might be a 
good idea to use a little penicillin 
ointment.) 

“Precisely at the hour of his arrival, 
it passed that thy servant had com- 
menced practising the paces in her 
dietry class of ballet, utilizing the 
tables of the ancient hennery to stamp 
upon with more commodity than the 
little responsive portland of the cave; 
and he gave me a good hour, affirming 
that much dance had rendered my 
legs curious, and counselled me not to 
inflame my little bottom with the small 
candles. He always goes with seeming 
groceries to give fear.” 

(When he came along I was just 
beginning to practise my daily ballet 
steps. I had borrowed some boards 
from the old chicken house to make a 
better dancing floor than the terribly 
hard cement in the cellar. He con- 
gratulated me on the improvement 
which all this dancing has made in the 
shape of my legs and warned me not to 
let my ballet skirt catch fire on the 
footlights. He always teases me in this 
frightfully rude way.) 

“In exchange, the Chief of the 
Library who, since then, is a very 
formal cavalier, said when I entered 
his tent to buy a head-breaker of those 
that join themselves and form infantile 
caprices, that in the theatrical function 
to which he had given his presence, | 
had merited in an imposing manner 
the homage which the respectable 
obsequiated me, and for this he most 
charmingly regaled me with an im- 
posing coloured gum.” 


(On the other hand, when I went to 
the book-shop to buy one of those 
“Children’s Fun” jigsaw puzzles, the 
manager, who’s a very polite man, of 
course, said that I had thoroughly 
earned my applause at the last show he 
watched; so he very nicely gave me a 
wonderful red india-rubber.) 


“In these moments I come from 
touching my instrumental duty and 
from concluding the Apology which 
touched me to write of the much- 
spoken-of Don Quijote. In brief, I go 
to play with my little companions of 
the vicinity, passing the corner, the 
‘wheel of the potatoes,’ which is very 
diverted and holds much grace.” 


(I have just been doing a _ piano 
exercise, and finishing the Eulogy which 
I had to write about that dreary Don 
Quixote. I’m off soon to play ‘ Potato 
Ring” with the girls round the corner; 
it’s great fun and pretty to watch.) 


“T was very content to assure myself 
of the reality of the leaping out of thy 
ingress. ‘To me also they accorded 
a diploma for the holy writings, and 
with that a band azure, and a precious 
rosary of variously formed accounts. 
But I lament to inform thee that from 
my cosmological sciences I sacked no 
more than a regular.” 


(I was so pleased to see that you really 


’ 


did get “outstanding’ 
exam. 


in your entrance 
I was given a diploma too, in 
Scripture, also a blue sash and a pretty 
rosary of different shaped beads. But 





I’m sorry to say that I got only a 
“fair” in general science.) 

“Good, I haven't nothing more to 
communicate. to thee. Salute thy 
papas affectionately, give a little kiss 
to Hieronimito, and do thou accept, 
my most desired Margarita, a most 
strong embrace from the best of all 
thy little friends, desiring for thee that 
thou wilt learn much Latin in these 
vacations and utilize the good time 
to take many baths. Good-bye until 
another. 

Lucia, Thy servant and God's.” 
(Well, that’s all. My love to your 
father and mother, a kiss for little 
Jeremy, and a big hug for yourself from 
your best friend. I hope you'll learn 
plenty of Latin these holidays and bathe 
a good deal while the weather holds. 

Good-bye till next time. 
Ever your Lucta.) 


ot 


I expect you think that Lucia is silly 
and affected and old-fashioned. She 
isn’t, Uncle George, I promise. She's 
my best friend, and very modern and 
rather naughty, and I write to her in 
just the same correct style as this. You 
have to, in Spanish; otherwise it doesn’t 
make sense. 

Lots of love to you and Aunt May, 

from MAarcaret 


P.S.—" Lots of Love”? would sound 
silly in Spanish! 





Sir St«phen T+ll*nts 
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is on | loliday 


Which gives me an opportunity, long sought, to put on my moleskin waistcoat and wattle 


T is early days yet, of course, to 
start cutting, for the osier beds in 
the far corner of my little property 

are still in full leaf. But a kind friend 
in Shropshire has sent me a gimbling 
hook (it has inverted tines set obliquely 
to the blade make it 
possible little practice, she 
assures me, to gather and slash the wabe 


circular which 


with a 


in a single movement) and I am anxious 
to try it out. The hook is drawn across 
the body with a full two-handed swish, 
the action, in rhythm and timing, 
resembling that of scything which (as I 
told my readers recently, and shall tell 
them again many times) brings with it a 
ense of peace and fulfilment unique 
among the occupations open to an 
English country gentleman, 

When I have stacked and dried the 
osier withies I intend to weave them into 
innumerable baskets. Week-end guests 
this past year have been complaining of 
a shortage of home-made receptacles in 
which to gather the toadstools, thistle- 
down, cuckoo-spit, oak apples and so 
on that they delight to add to my store. 
So when the cherrywood logs are 
ablaze on the hearth some tender blue- 
grey evening in November (readers will 
remember the old orchard | cut down 
o enjoyably, with two quotations from 
the Georgics, some thirty issues ago), | 
shall settle down in my Queen Anne 
chair and, after “scalluming”’ the rods 
with a picking-knife, begin the intricate 


a few withies on my own account 


By H. F. ELLIS 


process of waling up the sides of my 
baskets. 

Oak apples, when soaked in a pint of 
white wine vinegar with a few elder 
leaves, make an old-fashioned lotion fo1 
the removal of freckles, but alas! | 
have mislaid my great-grandmother’s 
receipt for cuckoo-spit (for its houschold 
use, that is to say; the making of artificial 
cuckoo-spit is, to me, an abomination, 
when nature’s bounty is so readily at 
hand). Can it be spun, or perhaps 
blown, into small bags, which could 
then be filled with dried henbane and 
put away with the double damask 
dinner napkins a kind friend has sent 
me from Connemara? 


How infinitely rich is the pageant olf 


beauty that August spreads for squire 
and peasant alike. Already a delicate 
bloom informs the slow-ripening clusters 
in my vinery, and the ragwort makes a 
carpet in the fields for less fortunate 
folk. All this, and thatching too! But 
the roof, sadly tattered by last sennight’s 
gales, of the spare summer-house where 
1 am wont to rest my bones when the 
sun is westering, awhile. 
Michaelmas 
with its muffins be come, to try my 


must wait 


For | am vowed, ere 
*prentice hand at matching my maternal 


grandmother’s sampler, which daily 





* Wish vou were 


6G 4 


here.” 


reproaches me from its place of honour 
by the still-room door. The art of 
embroidering on cheese is all but lost, 
so it will be a rare feather in my cap if 
I have one or two amateur designs 
framed ready for Christmas. 

My grandmother, of course, worked 
with silk spun from her own silkworms. 
The temptation is strong. But it will be 
time enough when the partridges are in 
the stubble to think of planting mul- 
berries in a sunny corner of the lawn. 


Meanwhile, the Great Reed Mace 
flourishes unchecked in the stream at the 
bottom of the sunken gardens. This, the 
Typha latifolia of the botanists, though 
commonly misnamed by the general, is 
not the Bulrush of the Scriptures. It 
was Scirpus lacustris, the true Bulrush 
(a corruption, incidentally of “ pool- 
rush,” so that doyen of water-plant 
connoisseurs, my old friend Sir Andrew 
Cullompton, informs me), which cradled 
the infant Moses; unless, indeed, as 
some Hebrew scholars aver, “Paper- 
reed” (Cypherus papyrus) is a more 
correct rendering of the original. 

Be that as it may, | must gird up my 
loins and plunge once again, armed 
with sickle, rake and snarling-iron, into 
my little brook. I am never happier, as 
I have many times pointed out, than 
when up to my armpits in thick mud, 
grubbing up the reeds, sedges and old 
bicycle tyres that threaten to choke the 
streamlet’s murmurous chuckle. Indeed 
a kind reader from the Wen wonders 
how it is, since I spend so much time 
Pan-like “spreading ruin and scattering 
bane,” that there can be anything left to 
eradicate from my long-suffering brook. 
May I remind him that Naturam 
expelles furca, tamen usque recurret? 1 
shall be disappointed indeed if I do not 
manage to dredge up another five or six 
hundred words for The Sendxy T#mes. 


3 & 


He does not seem to be very fond of 
marzipan, so | am sending him a copy of one 
of my instead,.—-Beverley Nichols 
Ashstead, Surre y Sige 

From al tterto the Editor of Woman's Own 


books 


Spiffing idea. Too much of that sticky 
sweet stuff isn’t good for you. 






























































Sport United 


OON after the end of the Indo- 
Korean 
elections had resulted in a 
North-South coalition, when 
Chiang Kai-shek had joined 
Bao Dai on retirement pension 


China war, when 


at Cannes, a meeting of the 
Security Council was called. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge first welcomed the representative 
of Red China and then suggested that 
ome dramatic gesture might be under- 
taken to foster international amity. It 
was decided therefore to hold a Grand 
Concourse of Sport to bring peoples 
and races together so that they could 
better understand, appreciate, and love 
one another. It was moved that the 
meeting should take place at Geneva. 
Mr. Vishinsky was about to object. 
“Geneva,” he started to say, ‘was the 
graveyard of so-called collective security 
in the to the diabolical 
meted out to the U.S.S.R. 
by the bestial capitalists in their eager- 
ness to destroy the glorious October 
Revolution, and as such was unaccept- 
able to him and his free colleagues of 


‘thirties due 
treatment 


it TY Hh oss 


FEEDING 
TIME 
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“Come 


By WILFRED 


Eastern Europe who would no doubt 
use their right of free expression to put 
forward an identical viewpoint.” 

Then he recollected himself, blushed, 
and began to fill up a football coupon 
to show that he was as devoted to sport 
as the next man. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who had a bad 
cold, wanted to sniff. But realizing that 
his sniff might have been taken as a 
strong British rebuke of the Russian 
attitude, he blew his nose instead. Mr. 
Cabot Lodge, who had been about to 
suggest that the climate of Wisconsin 
was better suited to sporting engage- 
ments, remembered Senator Joe 
McCarthy’s territorial allegiance and 
stayed silent. 

So the arena was built on the Geneva 
Plain and the 
The Concourse 


sportsmen assembled. 
started well. ‘There 
were not more than forty managers and 
twenty pressmen to each contestant, and 
the sun shone. 

On the first day the 
won the hundred 
Britain was second. 


United States 
metres dash and 


The U.S.S.R. won 


and gel a; 
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the two-fifty metres and Britain was 


second, Liberia won the long jump and 
Britain was second. Venezuela won the 
hop, skip and jump and Britain was 
second, All was according to precedent 
and everyone was happy save the British 
journalists, who had that 
Britain would be first, and attributed 
failure to the derationing of butter and 
meat as a result of which the British 
team was suffering from too rich a diet. 

On the second day a_pole-vaulter 
from Byelo-Russia was heard to com- 


forecast 


plain that his run had been disturbed by 
facial grimaces from a South Korean 
rival. A Mexican claimed that he had 
been jostled in the thousand metres by 
an Argentine. The Mexicans withdrew 
from the relay mark their 


protest. 


races to 


On the third day a Grecian spectator 
in the football stadium threw an empty 
fizzy-drink bottle at a Guatemalan 
referee, who thereupon stopped the 
game and awarded the victory to Yugo- 
slavia, who were four goals down at the 
beginning of the second half. He 
issued a 


later 
statement 
that the use of that 
particular brand of fizzy-drink bottle 
clearly proved that the incident was a 
result of the 


seventy-nine-page 


which argued 


devilish machinations of 
American imperialism. 

Or the fourth day, in the Hall of 
Cultwnal Self-Defence, a heavyweight 
boxer from East Germany jumped on 
the British referee, who was being held 
down by an all-in-wrestler from Dayton, 
Ohio. An eighteen-stone female discus 
thrower slung her discus at a Bolivian 
time-keeper twenty yards away who was 
sabotaging the electronic clock with a 
magnet. ‘The Australians in a press 
said that Britain should not 
imagine that the body-line controversy 


interview 


Was closed. 

On the fifth and last day the Japanese 
boxing team who paraded as a body- 
guard for their javelin throwers waded 
into the crowd which 
booed the javelin thrower who charged 
the officials’ box. 


section of the 


The spectators in- 
vaded the arena and used pieces from 
the Statue of International Amity to 
smash the windows in the Temple of 
Light and Justice. ‘The marathon 
runners who 


were approaching the 


‘tadium after a twenty-eight mile 
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jog-trot saw the blazing stands from a 
distance and turned round and ran back 
again. 

Later in the day the athletes met for a 
final reception—to drink a few drinks 
and hear a few speeches. They entered 
the reception hall sullenly and in groups. 
Many were bandaged. A few hobbled 
on crutches. They stood in solid, 
hostile phalanxes in different corners. 
If eyes met across the tables of whisky, 
gin, moselle, vodka, rum and other 
comestibles they looked away again 
quickly. ‘There was a low muttering of 
“Anglo-American Fascist reactionary 
dogs” and “Goddam commies” and 
the Spanish, French, German, Greek, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Chinese and Japan- 
ese linguistic and ideological equivalents. 

Drinks were taken by nationality 
Scotch for the English; gin for the 
Dutch; vodka for the Russians; slivovitz 
for the Yugoslavs; rye for the North 
Americans. Strangely enough the effect 
was the same. Mouth corners, which 
had been held rigid, began to relax. 
Smiles flickered selectively. Dane 
smiled at Dane, and Pole smiled at Pole. 
But if Pole looked at Dane the smile 
disappeared. A Russian began to think 
of his homeland and sang quietly into 
his fourth glass of vodka. Tears 
streamed down his face. He was feeling 
happier. 

And then the waiter fell. 

He was a sad little waiter with big 
flat feet hinged on to the ends of his legs. 
He was a conscientious little waiter in a 
hurry, but his knees moved faster than 
his feet. He was also a very drunk 
little waiter who had been taking out 
his ten per cent in liquids. He fell. He 
fell with a crash that shook the founda- 
tions. Five hundred glasses stayed in 
suspense on the way to five hundred 
throats. A thousand eyes turned towards 
him. 

He was oblivious. He sat on his 
round little seat, legs straight out in 
frontof his round little paunch. His tray 
and its wreckage lay six inches beyond 
his feet. He leaned forward in deathly 
silence, broken only by a Uruguayan 
hiccup, fingers reaching for his tray. 
It was two feet beyond his finger tips. 
He strained forward. His face turned 
purple, a mask of solemn concentration. 
He strained again. There was silence. 
Five hundred athletes strained with him 
breathless, anxious. 

Then the seam of his coat tail split 
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up his podgy little back, showing a 
bright red singlet. His starched dicky 
whipped out like a spring. He fell back 
exhausted. He belched. 
the ghost. He snored. 

And a Turk laughed. He put his 
head back and laughed. An Englishman 
grinned and tried to look solemn again, 
exploded, and bayed to the ceiling. 
An American faughed. A_ Russian 
laughed. A Balt choked on his vodka, 
and an Jrishman thumped his back. 
Everybody laughed and thumped every- 
body else’s back and slapped their 
thighs and stamped their feet and 
swallowed a drink and howled and 
screamed until the tears started from 
their eyes. 


He gave up 
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Pole laughed with Dane, and German 
put his arm round French shoulders. 
Everybody started drinking everything 
regardless of nationality. ‘They pum- 
melled each other and roared. ‘They 
started to sing. ‘hey sang “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow” and they drank some 
more. ‘They sang “Volga Boatmen” 
and drank again. ‘They sang ‘Au pres 
de ma blonde.” And they thought what 
jolly good fellows we all are and sang 
and drank and foved each other very 
much indeed, 

A teetotaller from Ealing sipped his 
orange juice and sagely nodded his head. 
“Ah,” he said, rolling the syrup round 
his tongue, “as I thought. Sport unites 
the common man,” 
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IMPRESSIONS DE L’ASSEMBLEE 


Paris Assemblée wishes to follow my 
Thursday, August 5 < » argument—”’ he began at one point; 
M. Epcar Faure, Minister of 


and when M. Ductos, the Com- 
Finance in M. Menpés-FRaNce’s munist leader, remarked generously 
Ciiciceiiiaiiees government, that they were following it, “I am 
—- dDéeputés: made a deter- : nD Hy agreeably surprised,” said M. Faure. 
vinanee mined attempt to :| iP . At seven o'clock, when the 
get his drastic financial proposals 7 Minister had been going for an 
across’ by hypnosis. Facing a hour and a half, M. Le ‘TRoQUER, 
chamber already reduced by earlier the Speaker, adjourned the House 
speakers to a condition of reading for dinner. (The Assemblée 
newspapers and attending to private Nationale does not debate non-stop 
correspondence, he stood with his like the Commons, but goes into 
left hand in his pocket and _ his recess at frequent intervals. The 
right toying with a vast pile of object appears to be for important 
documents, and spoke in a rapid announcements then to be filtered 
monotone for somewhere near three into the couloirs, where, rather than 
hours. The eleven semi-circular in the Chamber, one looks for 
banks of desks, half-full to begin them.) ‘I’ve still got a good half- 
with, began to empty under the hour to go,” said M. Faure warn- 
pitiless hail of figures “If the ingly as Deputies filed out. 
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When he resumed at nine 
he was clearly much re- 
freshed, for his half-hour 
went on and on until it was 
almost doubled. Even M. 
Menpbés-FRANCE found the 
task of attending to him 
beyond his powers; he spent 
a good thirty minutes sitting 
beside M. Ropert Lecour, 
the M.R.P. leader, appar- 
ently discussing the pro- 
gramme of future business. 

Forty-three speakers had 
announced their intention 
of speaking, and as soon as 
the prolonged clapping had 
died down that greeted M. 
Faure’s record interpella- 








up to the tribune. But a 

mere handful had spoken 

when the House rose at 
midnight, and few of those to an 
audience of more than a dozen. 


Friday, August 6 

The adjourned debate went on 
remorselessly until the dinner adjourn- 
ment. It then 
became known in 
the couloirs that 
M. Menpés-FRANCE was to make the 
issue one of confidence, ‘This had some- 
thing of the effect of a guillotine on the 
proceedings, since it implied either that 
the Assemblée must accept his plan 
entire, without further amendment, or 
that he would resign. 

M. Paut ReyNaup was the most dis- 
tinguished of the afternoon’s speakers. 
He coupled his apprehension of M. 
Menpés-France’s financial proposals 
with some courteous words of approval 
for British fiscal policy, and extracted a 
storm of applause from most of the 
semi-circle when he sat down; what was 
of more value, he drew an immediate 
riposte from M. Menpés-France, who 
bounced to his feet and assured him that 
there would be no “‘vagabondage moné- 
taire” and that the wide powers he was 
asking for would be prudently applied. 

A good deal of applause also greeted 
M. PFuMutn of the M.R.P. for his plea 
on behalf of an economically united 
Europe—or perhaps it was for his 
eclectic culture, which embraced quota- 
tions from Flaubert, Dostoevsky and 
nostalgically, Alice in Wonderland. 

Forty or so Deputies returned to the 
Chamber after dinner, most of them 
apparently determined to speak. M. 
Menpks-FRANCE had had enough of it 
by midnight; he handed over to M. 
Faure and went home to bed. (Or so he 
announced in the couloir as he left.) 


Chambre des Deputes: 
More Finance 


tion, they began their défilé 


Poor M. Favre had to stay another 
four hours. 


Saturday, August 7 

Looking every inch a cross between 
Napoleon I and Benjamin Disraeli, M. 
MenpéEs - FRANCE 
addressed the 
Chamber at three 
p-m. (No semaine anglaise tor the 
Assemblée Nationale!) He required it 
firmly to approve his plan “without any 
further motion, amendment or additional 
clause of such nature as to modify the 
said plan.” Then he sat down, having 
detained the House a little over a 
minute, and the House, not having to 
vote on the matter before ‘Tuesday 
morning, was free to go and examine its 
conscience throughout what looked like 
being a wet week-end. 


Chambre des Députes: 
Question of Confidence 


Tuesday, August 10 

A very full day’s work began with 
the vote of confidence at half past nine 
in the morning. 
M. MENDEs- 
FRANCE, who 


Chambre des Deputes: 
Tunisia and Morocco 


seemed no longer capable of infusing 
any interest into the affair, trotted up 
into the tribune and stated his case 
drily and rapidly. There was an hour's 
recess, and then the party spokesmen 
rose seriatim to announce which way 


they would vote and why. M. Menpbs- 
FRANCE got a majority of 362 votes to 
90, the Communists, till then sitting on 
the fence, abstaining through mistrust 
of M. Faure (whom they suspected of 
representing in the Government the 
views of M. Lani), but most of the 
M.R.P. coming on his side for the first 
time. He is now free to treat French 
finance as he likes until next spring 
without reference to Parliament, though 
an exception has been made in the case 
of the 1955 Budget. 

After lunch, proceedings began with 


< 


some suspicion of Indian intentions 
towards Pondicherry and Karikal which 
for some reason stimulated the Deputies 
who voiced them to excesses of dim 
loquacity. ‘‘Concluez, concluez!”” urged 
M. Le Troquer to one dusky delegate 
from the Far East whose lack-lustre 
reading of his uninspired remarks no 
amount of hammering from the Chair 
could terminate. 

More important, however, was the 
debate on the African colonies that 
followed. In theory the subject under 
discussion was the date on which a 
debate on ‘Tunisia and Morocco might 
be held; but in practice the occasion 
served as a safety-valve for the many 
African problems which vex France 
at this moment. Beginning equably 
enough, the proceedings livened up 
when M. Martinaup-DEpLat, to the 
delight of the right wing, attacked M 
MeENbés-FRANcE for negotiating with 
Habib Bourguiba of the Neo-Destour. 
M. Menpis-FRaANCE reacted character- 
istically by announcing that he would 
regard the discussion as a matter of 
confidence; but he was clearly piqué, 
and in the course of his remarks some 
sharp exchanges blew up between him 
and M. Martinaup-Depiat. It was 
perhaps unwise of him to take the 
attitude that the present troubles were 
the result of mishandling by former 
governments, since this not unnaturally 
lost him the sympathy of those members 
of former governments who might have 
been on his side. 

However, when the attendants 
brought the hollow spherical urns 
around for members to drop their 
voting cards into, confidence was once 
more his—this time by 398 to 126. 

It had been intended to debate a 
proposed alteration in the French 
constitution at the end of the evening; 
but no time remained for that. 


B. A. YounG 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


First Glimpses of East Lynne 


HAVE come to East Lynne late. 

I often have nightmares about 

having my hat and spectacles blown 
off by the wind. Usually I do not wear 
a hat, thus leaving both hands free to 
hold my spectacles firm; but this year 
[ spent my summer holiday in the 
Austrian ‘Tyrol, and if I had not worn 
a hat my head would have got cold, and 
if | had worn one the gales would have 
torn it off. The only way of enjoying 
the holiday, therefore, was to stay 
indoors and read East Lynne. When I 
came back I found that the play was 
being guyed somewhere and the papers 
were full of references to the novel. ‘This 
kind of involuntary topicality is very 
trying. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, whose maiden 
name 1 am pleased to find was Ellen 
Price—potential ancestors are always 
welcome—constructed brilliant tosh. 
Her superbly competent best-seller is 
tremendously readable. It consists of 
a rapid flow of scenes, each cut to the 
bone. It is a long novel and something 
is always happening. Every scene is 
dramatic. At every stage the characters 
are being pulled in several directions, 
and as soon as the reader guesses in 
which direction the tension will be 
resolved there re-emerges some char- 
acter or act “planted” scores of pages 
before. Like the well-made plays of 
Pinero it is refreshing, after a period in 
which plot has been restricted to the 
discovery of the perpetrators of crime. 

The background varies wildly in 
verisimilitude. Mrs. Henry Wood 
tackles anything from high politics to a 
French railway crash, and while her 
vagueness sometimes helps the melo- 
drama it reduces her value as a period 
observer. ‘There is a stern parent who 
is referred to as Mr. Justice Hare and 
behaves like a hanging judge, even if he 
does shave after breakfast; but he is 
only the chairman of the local bench. 
His ne’er-do-well son is suspected of 
a murder and periodically returns in 
disguise to beg his sister’s help, As the 
years go by his disguise, a set of black 
whiskers attached to a hat, shows its age, 
and it is just as well that the real 
murderer is found. The hero, Archibald 
Carlyle, is a rising solicitor, who helps 


Barbara Hare with her brother. He 
shows his friendship with the family by 
giving the invalid mother an air-cushion. 
She comments that it is rather thin, but 
he points out that it is improved by 
being blown up. 

The rising solicitor marries the 
spendthrift peer’s daughter and buys his 
country house. When he is asked to 
stand for Parliament we feel a peerage 
is not far ahead. His wife, Lady Isabel, 


is ruined for practical life by her up- 
bringing, and when she falls a victim to 
the aristocratic seducer the confronta- 
tion of middle-class virtue and upper- 
class raffishness is awe-inspiring. ‘The 
villain —-who later carries his villainy to 
the point of standing against Carlyle in a 
by-election—does not accept the system 
of honesty and contracts and payment 
of debts that was the strength of the 
middle-class and enabled it to step into 
the vacuum left by the break-up of the 
Hanoverian aristocracy. He is primitive, 
representing status as against contract: 
Maine’s Ancient Law and Hast Lynne 
were published in the same year, (So, 
not to make too much of the coincidence, 
was Evan Harrington, with its far from 
effete aristocrats.) 

The main reason for the book's 
tremendous popularity is Lady Isabel 
She suffers not only for being false to 
her marriage vows but for leaving a 
man of the right sort. Divorce, remorse, 
ill-treatment by the villain, 
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poverty, the death of her illegitimate 
child and near death in a_ railway 
accident pile up on her. She is reported 
dead but survives, so scarred that she 
believes she will never be recognized. 
Like Richard Hare, she overdoes it, and 
when she had become governess to her 
own children in East Lynne she is 
always causing visitors to withdraw a 
pace in amazement at the exuberance of 
her disguise. 

The kind of practical difficulties 
caused by this rash but plucky proceed- 
ing are more suitable for farce than 
melodrama, or would be but for the 
ingenious stroke of making one of her 
own children fall fatally ill. Even in so 
hackneyed a subject Mrs. Henry Wood's 
invention particularizes; in its decent, 
factual way the episode is well done 
and far less mawkish than the 
infant-slayings of Dickens. 

In one way the novel is more credible 
to us than to the contemporary audience. 
The author feels it necessary to argue 
hard in favour of the impersonation’s 
possibility. We are more sophisticated 
and more at home with the psychology 
of deception. Where we are less ready 
to accept the book is in approving 
Carlyle’s belated and grudging forgive- 
ness of his ex-wife on her death-bed, 
which is presented as a piece of almost 
compromising humanity. Calm, stal- 
wart, well trusted and successful though 
he be, we do not find him an attractive 
character. It would be interesting to 
have an account of his later career in 
politics from Trollope. 

As the low cloud united with ground 
mists, | could imagine myself hemmed 
in by a pea-souper. I lived happily 
cocooned in the misfortunes of Lady 
Isabel. At intervals I put the book 
down and mused about whether my 
hats would stay on better if they had 
whiskers attached 

R. G. G. Price 


English Seulpture 
Rysbrack Sculptor. M. | 
Country Life, 42'- 

Only during comparatively recent 
years—and largely owing to the writings 
and researches of the late Mrs. K. A. 
Esdaile—have people begun to be aware 
of the wealth of seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early-nineteenth century sculpture 
in England. Rysbrack, subject of this 


Michael 
Webb 
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excellent and well illustrated biography, 
was born at Antwerp in 1694. He came to 
England in 1720, where he produced a 
prodigious amount of work. He was the 
great rival of the Frenchman, Roubiliac, 
whose name is certainly—though not 
necessarily justly —better known. 

Mrs. Webb, who is to be congratulated 
on the information she has here brought 
together, considers Rysbrack’s William 
III at Bristol to be the best equestrian 
statue in this country. She truly adds 
that if it were in a provincial town on the 
Continent, sightseers would go a long 
way to see it. Flaxman described 
Rysbrack as “a mere workman, too 
insipid to give pleasure and too dull to 
offend greatly.” From this kind of 
judgment of post-renaissance sculpture 
we are happily emerging, to appreciate 
the beauties of carving that exist so 
richly in country churches and elsewhere. 

A. P. 
Strangers. Antonia White. The Harvill 

Press, 10.6 

Miss White's later novels have failed to 
recapture the vitality of her early 
perhaps too early—success Frost in May. 
‘There are glimpses of her old quality in 
some of her short stories now published 
under the title Strangers, and had they 
been recently written one might acclaim 
them as a sign of the writer’s rebirth. 
Alas, the most recent is dated 1949, while 
three of the others first appeared as long 
ago as 1928. ‘These youthful stories are 
interesting as the fruits of a bright, hard 
talent that produces from guesswork 
rather than experience. 

“The House of Clouds,” noted on the 
blurb as a study in madness, is rather one 
of fantasy than clinical insanity. It is 
fourteen years later, in the finest of the 
stories, “The Moment of Truth,” that 
the author draws for us something much 
nearer the real thing. The best of the 
others is “'The Rich Woman,” but too 
many of the stories are told without 
compassion, and the mechanics of most 
of them creak. oO. M. 


The Love Eaters. 
Heinemann, 10/6 


Mary Lee Settle 

The setting of this American first 
novel is a small-town dramatic society 
and its theme is the effect on a closed 
community of those who, like the 
damned angels, live by cating human 
love. It is very carefully constructed but 
the pencil lines have not been completely 
rubbed out. Sometimes in the middle of 
a scene one is suddenly conscious of the 
work that must have been put in on the 
preliminary note-making. ‘The tentral 
situation and the central characters do 
not quite come off; but the secondary 
episodes, where the writing is more 
relaxed, maintain the reader’s interest. 

It is a little like a stylish whodunit with 
the murder left out and a moral inves- 
tigation substituted, which means that 
action can flow from character, though 
there is no firm tradition to help the 


- writer over the hard bits. I felt that Miss 


Settle knew far more about her town 
than she thought the reader could absorb 
and I hope she will work away at the 
material in further novels. An odd, 
muddled, attractive book. 8.6. G. B 
Patrick Campbell’s Omnibus. Hulton 

Press, 12'6 

There were very few of these stories 
which did not make me laugh aloud at 
one point or another. Mr. Campbell 
works certain seams of experience with 
great success, propelling his tall nervous 
frame through series after series of 
embarrassing social adventures. The 
vignettes of his schooldays are particu- 
larly recommended. ‘There is just that 
touch of brutality about his point of view 
which gives a dreadful reality to the 
most unlikely incidents. “The Alter 
Practical Ego,” “A Knowledge of the 
Rules,” and “ Four is a Mob” might be 
mentioned specially. Mr. Ronald Searle’s 
illustrations are absolutely right as an 
accompaniment. ce 


~ AT THE PLAY 
(wep 


mee 7. (D 
AS t. Sabrina Fair (PALAcr) 


Salad Days (VAUDEVILLE) 

A FTER a slow opening relieved only 
by a Long Island setting so lush 
that even the garden furniture has 

padded seats, and by the fixed facial 





MEADOWARDS, RAND 


tele ° 

THe Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, whose telegraphic address heads 
this notice, celebrates this year its 
seventieth birthday. It exists to provide 
a fortnivht’s summer holiday for London’s 
less fortunate children, and especially for 
those who for reasons of health and 
unsatisfactory home conditions are 
urgently in need of a change. 

The Fund is not State-aided, and 
any contributions will be most gratefully 
received by the Honorary ‘Treasurer, 
Cc. C. H. F. (Room A), 18 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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gaiety of CATHLEEN NesBitT and ZENA 
Dare which deceives the audience into 
laughter at lines that couldn't score 
unaided, this well-dressed trifle begins to 
boil up to the bombe surprise of Scene 3 
approached by the author with a certain 
deft cunning, and helpfully pre-exploded 
for future audiences by nearly all last 
week's critics. After that, Sabrina Fair 
glides down to its climax. 

There are two views about the well- 
worn dramatic theme: cither it is so 
threadbare that no reputable playwright 
would be seen dead in it, or it has 
succeeded so often that it can hardly fail 
him now Mr. SAMvuEL 'Taytor holds the 
second view, even to the extent of allow- 
ing his Cinderella (yes, that’s the one) 
actually to utter the words “Prince 
Charming.” It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that Miss MARjorIE STEELE utters 
them, and all her others, with dewy 
freshness and charm, making us quite 
forget the newspaper disclosures about 
her private life, in which she is reported 
as the mother of two and the wife of a 
millionaire. In fact as everyone in the 
play seems to be a millionaire too, this 
extra-mural detail may be subtly helping 
us to get into the skin of the thing. As 
Miss Dare says at one point, it is always 
pleasant to stay in a house where there 
are more servants than people—even, one 
adds in one’s programme margin, when 
it is obvious that one of the people will 
end up marrying one of the servants. 

The cast does the play proud. 
Audiences drawn to the Palace because 
Mr. Ron RANDELL, who made national 
headlines for blowing a kiss to viewers as 
stand-in chairman of a TV panel game, is 
appearing there, will not be disappointed. 
He has a trick of letting his hands bounc« 
at his sides after a gesture, conveying the 
idea that hidden shoulder muscles are 
obstructing free movement, but, that 
apart, he is an actor of intelligence and 
skill. However, the crispest performance 
is Mr. Joun CRrOMWELL’s, squeezing 
more from his lines than the author put 
into them, as the tetchy retired tycoon 
now deriving autumnal satisfaction from 
attending the funerals of his 
temporaries. 


con- 


Whether Salad Days is a musical 
comedy, a revue, a story with music and 
dancing or a high-spirited, undisciplined, 
undergraduate romp is hard to say, but 
the book and lyrics of Dororny 
REYNOLDS and JULIAN SLADE, and Mr 
SLApr’s tuneful music, provide a most 
recreational entertainment by any name, 
Witty, vivacious, at times tender and 
but for one inexplicable lapse—as clean 
as a whistle. 

By now there can be no need to repeat 
here the story of the magical street-piano 
In any case it serves only as the spring- 
board for a series of inventive acrobatics 
in which policemen, Ministers of State, 
tramps, bishops, dress-designers, night- 
club singers and “beauticians” are 
woven into a pattern which continuously 
threatens to overshoot its random 





boundaries yet each time pulls up an inch 
short of disaster. ‘The note of buoyant 
irresponsibility is in the main struck so 
roundly that the introduction of anything 
approaching a topical comment seems a 
discordant intrusion. Even a flying 
saucer has a relatively earthy quality in 
this context of dream nonsense. 

On the revue model, the cast of a dozen 
play twenty-six parts between them. 
Miss RryNoips herself appears as a 
beauty expert of infinite detachment and 
a torch singer whose message smoulders 
like a combusted compost heap. Only 
the pert, twittering Fiona of GuristTing 
Finn, and the ‘Timothy and Jane of 
Joun Warner and ELeanor Drew 
remain loyal to a single characterization. 
This is an engaging pair of lovers 
married, moreover, before the plot is ten 
minutes old, just to show how sophistica- 
tion can go overboard even in 1954 
Mr. Warner with an elfin gravity, and 
Miss Drew with a springlike grace that 
strikes wistfully into a middle-aged heart. 
She would dance and laugh and sing, 
one feels, just for her own delight. Not, 
however, that there is much risk of that. 


Recommended 

For every kind of delight, The Duenna 
(Westminster); for America laughing at 
lterself, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon (Her Majesty's), for crime as 


The Tramp—Mnr 


Newton Buick 


entertainment, Witness for the Prosecution 
(Winter Garden), for crime as a social 
problem, Murder Story (Cambridge). 


J. B. Boornroyp 
‘ 


AT THE PROM 
Henry 


Wood Promenade Concerts: 
Diamond Jubilee celebration 
(RoyAL ALBERT HALL) 


6 by were flowers, floodlights and 
a fountain in play. Down in the 

thronged arena faces were upturned 
raptly towards the music. Founder 
Henry Wood's bust at the back of the 
orchestra had been wreathed for the 
night with gilded laurel leaves. ‘TV 
cameras swivelled and nosed at every- 
body and everything. 

In short, for this observance of the 
sixtieth Proms season the Royal Albert 
Hall looked momentous, elating and as 
near to pretty as the Royai Albert Hall 
can. A flagrantly miscellaneous pro- 
gramme creaked under a weight of happy 
thoughts and displays of nice feeling. 
We simply had to have the Serenade to 
Music, because Vaughan Williams wrot 
this piece especially for Sir Henry in 1938 
As many as possible of the 
soloists needed for the performance 
simply had to be people who took part in 
the premiére. Accordingly ten 1938-ers 
appeared in the line-up. ‘The velvet o1 


sixteen 


herr) fir, 
( t 


[Salad Days 
Timothy —Mr. JOHN WARNER 
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the certitude or the substance had gone 
from the voices of some. Nice feeling 
bore imperfect fruit in this case. 

Mark Hambourg, frowning imperially 
behind his black spectacle frames just as 
in 1910, played solo in the Hungarian 
Fantasia roughly in the 1910 manner. 
That is to say, he neither blushed for 
Liszt nor tried to make excuses for him, 
but when claptrap came along gave it 
the brassiest, most boisterous tone at his 
command. Orchestral players smiled 
in affectionate wonder at his. stylistic 
sallies. Obviously they regard Mr. 
Hambourg, now seventy-five, as an 
irrepressible, matchless old boy, a sort of 
Churchill of the keyboard. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, who shared the 
baton with Basil Cameron, exhumed his 
orchestral sketch An Impression of a 
Windy Day, last done at the Proms in 
1921. The ’cellos had a longish, whistle- 
able tune of Mendelssohnian cut, but a 
jubilee revival demands rather more 
weight and _ originality. The night's 
orgy took in Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, 
Kodaly’s Hary Janos suite and two 
hunks of J. S. Bach which Sir Henry 
transcribed for giant orchestra under the 
pen-name of Paul Klenovsky. I am not 
surprised that Sir Henry’s first impulse 
was to keep his identity dark. ‘The 
glockenspiel and tubular bells at the end 
of the D minor Fugue were enough to 
make his gilded laurel leaves shrivel for 
very shame. CHARLES Rep 


#* AT THE PICTURES 
, Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
The Beachcomber 
TTNHE new Adventures of Robinson 
I Crusoe (Director: Luis BUNUEL) is 

variously interesting and remarkably 
good in a way that—for this director—is 
unexpected. Luis BUNUEL is the man 
who made the powerful but often 
horrifying Los Olvidados, and after the 
first surprise of finding him concerned 
with the Robinson Crusoe story at all one 
tends to be on the look-out for touches 
that might have been more acceptable to 
Deror than they would be to the people 
who have (over the centuries) made the 
book a classic for children. 

However, there turn out to be hardly 
any such touches (some may have been 
cut—the copy shown runs for consider- 
ably less than the ninety minutes 
mentioned in the publicity). ‘The 
picture is made with honesty, imagination 
and intelligence, but-—I insist on “ but” 
rather than the more fashionable “and” 

should still be excellent for children. 
Plenty of adults will find the old tale 
taking on a quite disconcerting air of 
reality as they follow Dan O’HERLINY 
through Crusoe’s (in outline) familiar 
adventures. 

The difficulty of filming a first-person 
narrative dealing largely with the activities 
of a solitary man is solved partly, as so 
often in films of novels, by off-screen 
commentary in the narrator’s voice, and 
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Robinson Crusoe 


partly by soliloquy disguised as con- 
versation with a dog, a cat or some other 
inarticulate entity. And pretty soon, of 
course, Friday is available, the interval 
until he has some command of English 
himself being passed over very rapidly, 
just as it is in the book. 

Ifere the concrete details—the scenery 
and the flora and fauna of the island, the 
things Crusoe made for himself and the 
way he used them—are all-important. 
‘They are presented in convincing and 
attractive colour, and the feeling of 
reality is strengthened throughout by 
skilful use of natural sound. Mr. 
O’Heruiny, and James FERNANDEZ as 
Friday, succeed in giving positive in- 
dividuality to characters most of us have 
come to think of as no more than vague 
symbols; and the picture adds up—cut or 
not—to a most satisfactory piece of work. 


The Beachcomber (Director: Murten 
Box) is strongly suggestive of a mixture 
of Rain and The African Queen with 
overtones of that celebrated but I think 
unattributed story about the grateful 
elephant. Oh—and with a hint of Just 
So Stories too. It is supposed to be the 
Maugham story “'l‘he Vessel of Wrath,” 
in another version of which Charles 
Laughton appeared years ago, and it 
retains the outline of the original 
situation and one or two somewhat 
similar characters; but the mood is at 
several points completely falsified. Worst 
and most comic of all is the moment 
when the elephant remembers—this 
belongs in a different film altogether. 

Nevertheless the piece is entertaining 
enough. Rosert NEWTON, 
though noti n colouring 


nearest 
to the story as 


Dan O'HERLINY 


{Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 


Man Friday —James FerNanpez 


written, makes the drunken beachcomber 
very amusing; GLYNis JOHNS as_ the 
missionary’s sister and DONALD SINDEN 
as the Resident are completely unlike the 
Maugham characters, but they are all 
right for this fable. DoNALD PLEASENCE 
is excellent in the small part of an 
anxiously ingratiating servant. 
+ * + * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London is an effective Cinema- 
Scope Western, River of No Return, with 
magnificent scenery and a real feeling of 
the open. air. The Bandit (21/7/54), 
Dial M for Murder (28/7/54) and Le 
Retour de Don Camillo (11/8/54) con- 
tinue, and Executive Suite (30/6/54) is 
still available. 

Most interesting releases are Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe (see above) and 
Virrorio pe Sica’s Indiscretion, which 
although patched-up and unsatisfactory 
as a whole is full of excellent incidental 
detail. RicHarp MALLET 


A. 4 


ot 


*° 
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AT THE BALLET 
r Les Ballets et Chacurs 

Etorki (SApLER's WELLS) 

| ene ,TON with its lingering tradi- 
tion of rusticity and bucotic romance 
was the right place for the dancers 
and singers of Etorki Ballet to choose for 


Sasques 


their first 
audience. 


meeting with a London 
‘Too often artists are handi- 
capped by appearing at the wrong 
theatre rather like having on the clothes 
of a different occasion. At Sadler’s Wells 
the visitors from the Pyrenees—by way of 
Brussels and Paris—received a joyous 
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welcome. It was accorded them on their 
merits, though I suspect that there were 
some present who clapped and laughed 
at the beginning to express relief at dis- 
covering that a performance rooted in 
folklore promised none of the tedium 
and archxological solemnity which are 
the dreaded accompaniment of much 
folk-dancing. No doubt it is great fun 
for those who do it, but it can be a 
weariness of the flesh for involuntary 
beholders. 

Any forebodings of that sort were 
soon dispelled. In fact Mr. PoLenrzi 
Geze_a had not been playing his one- 
handed three-hole flute—Basque, txistu 
—for two minutes before it was abund- 
antly clear that we were assisting at a 
feat of astonishing virtuosity. 

The aim of the company, formed last 
year out of an amateur dance group by 
Mr. PHILtire OyHAMBURU, its present 
director, is to show forth some of the 
artistic riches of the Basque life and 
tradition. ‘Their art is popular in the 
sense that it springs from the un- 
diminished vitality of the people; but it 
is also likely to be highly popular here in 
its appeal to the eye and ear of those who 
know nothing of its historic sources. 
Seldom, for instance, has the balletemane 
seen anything more accomplished and 
nonchalant than Mr. Josesa Urruri- 
KOETXEA’S dance on the narrow top of a 
casket borne aloft by four necessarily 
sturdy young men. It matters not that it 
has been done for five hundred years 
without a break at Lekeito on St. Peter's 
Day. It commands acclamation in its 
own right. 

The air of innocent modesty which 
pervades the whole troupe will deceive no 
discerning eye. Consider, for example, 
the little lady at the end of the front row 
of the choir who sings like a bird and as 
truly. Her round shining morning face, 
suggesting that she has never so much as 
heard of stage make-up, is eloquent of 
the art that,conceals art. She takes her 
call with an endearing touch of awkward 
shyness. 

In this remarkable company singers are 
dancers and dancers singers, and it is not 
easy to be sure from the programme 
which of the five-and-twenty 
performers one is applauding. 

The programme opens with a suite of 
dances based on traditional folk-sonys, 
one or two of which are faintly remin- 
iscent of English country dances. Late 
there comes Suite de Chaeurs, by the 
means of which we hear some captivating 
singing—Basque songs by mixed voices 
and soloists. ‘'wo ballets, one about lift 
in a fishing port and the other a mor 
boisterous love story, have, again, an 
artless simplicity which is as refreshing 
as the mountain air of the Pyrenees. 
Such a generous draft of it is doubly 
welcome on an August night of 1954 

It remains to say that the visual 
pleasure of the evening owes a lot to the 
décor and costumes by Ramiro Arrut 
and Syivia NICOLAS. 

C. B. Morriock 
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ON THE AIR 
Problems of Heredity 
N about 


twelve months’ 

time we shall have two 

active television author- 
ities and two television pro- 
grammes. By a judicious 
manipulation of the knobs 
and switches we should be 
able—if we are so inclined 
to feast on parlour games until 
they come out of our ears. We 
shall be able to watch films of 
the “I’m the Law” quality 
every blessed day, and Variety 
and Music Hall till the 
come home. 

llow long the feast will last 
1S anybody’s guess. Once the 

l.A. has to stand on its own 
feet, without Government 
props, it will need between 
three and four million pounds 
per annum, and there is no 
certainty that industry and commerce 
are prepared to dip into their advertising 
expenditure to this extent. If the 
history of radio advertising provides any 
clue to the future of commercial tele- 
vision, then the I.T.A. is for a thin 
time. Since the war commercial sponsors 
seem to have lost interest in Continental 
radio, and Radio Luxemburg is now the 
sole survivor of the noisy bevy of stations 
that used to nip into our drawing rooms 
wheneverthe tuning knob was twiddled 
inexpertly, 

‘The importance of the I.'T.A. is not, 
in my view, that it will be independent 
but that it will offer competition. What- 
ever happens, whether the new authority 
proves financially sound or not, whether 
it remains “commercial” or eventually 
another nationalized corpora- 
tion, we viewers will get what we want 
an alternative programme, two 
nels,”’ continuous competition—with our 
eyes and ears as the prize—and more 
outlets for creative talent. 





cows 


becomes 


*chan- 


PATROL BOAT 





Divided views 


But we must not expect too much. 
The appearance of a new daily news- 
paper does not necessarily improve the 
total volume of readable reading matter; 
and the erection of a new theatre would 
not automatically raise dramatic stand- 
ards. When television is poor the reason 
may be that the production is inexpert, 
uninspired or technically inefficient, but 
programmes fail far more often because 
the material on which they are based i 
dull and shoddy, or because the per- 
formers are second-rate. ‘The danger, 
then, is that a second channel will merely 
mean a revised drainage system, that the 
two channels will have to share and 
adulterate the present thin flow of talent 

Competition is effective only when 
supply and demand are uncontrolled and 
in a state of equilibrium: but the supply 
of talent, at present, is notoriously poor, 
and suddenly to increase the demand for 
it is to offer it an unearned increment, 
a bonus that it doesn’t deserve. And to 
put a premium on incompetence is hardly 


)) 
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the right way of setting about 
the task of raising the stand- 
ards of British television. 

As I see it, the only way 
round this difficulty is to cut 
the period of transmission. 
Both services should be re- 
stricted to something like 
twenty hours per week until 
it can be proved that their 
resources merit a wider outlet. 
Such an arrangement would 
ensure that every item would 
receive adequate preparation 
and rehearsal; the sordid 
scramble for cheap and easy 
fill-ups or time-wasters (par- 
lour games and jerry-built 
films) would be abandoned, 
and funds now consumed by 
such rubbish could be applied 
to the task of discovering and 
encouraging new creative skill. 

‘Television’s chief handicap 
is that it was sired by the 
B.B.C. and has acquired many of its 
parent’s characteristics. This is no 
criticism of the B.B.C.’s sound radio 
department, but a restatement of the 
obvious fact that radio and _ television 
are entirely different media. From the 
beginning television has been staffed, 
unavoidably, by people trained to think 
in terms of radio, and in programme after 
programme (even to the latest edition 
of “News and Newsreel”’) we can see 
how reluctant Lime Grove is to abandon 
the notions, techniques and 
jumbo of Broadcasting House. And the 
worst, most damaging and most stupid 
of all these inherited traits is the belief 
that quantity can somehow compensate 
for lack of quality. 

‘The essential condition of a revitalized 
television service is the scrapping of 
“ round-the-clock” type viewing. “‘Con- 
tinuous performances”’ are gag! we pe - 
producers and consumers alike. And, 
course, to the critics. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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Essolube motor oil is sealed for pro- 
tection of quality. It keeps your car’s 
engine running smoothly and efficiently 


FOR PROTECTION — which is why the leading racing 
drivers always rely on it. 


This clear, clean mineral oi!, approved 


by British motor manufacturers, is 
prov obtainable from leading garages and 
service stations in a wide range of 


BY MOTOR MANUFACTURERS grades that meet the requirements of all 


motor vehicles. 


Every bottle of Essolube motor oil 


bears the name of the world’s largest 
uaranteed and most experienced oil company — 
ESSO ... your guarantee of out 


standing quality, extra cleanliness and 
BY ESsO 


unequalled all-round engine protection 


€sso 


THE VORP YYUALIVY MOTOR OIL 
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Yow re right m’dear. 
this is fireside 


luxury ! 


There is nothing more enjoyable than relaxing in the comfort of your own home. 
Of course to make your enjoyment complete, several things have to be just right. 


For instance, the fire must give glowing warmth and not overpowering heat, and 





the grate must be graceful in appearance and blend with your furnishings. In fact it 


must be the Aristocrat of grates the F AVE] SEYMOUR 
- 
4 4 1 


Makers of fine cooking and heating appliances since 1777 
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Now with the date 
on the dial 
—the invincible Tudor! 


TT E new Tudor Prince Oysterdates 34 
and 31, and the smaller Princess 
Oysterdate for women, are the latest 
addition to the Tudor series, sponsored 
by Rolex of Geneva. 

These 3 models differ only in size. 
They are protected against dirt, 
dust, powder, perspiration and water 
by the famous Rolex waterproof 
Oyster case. A new Rolex-patented 
“rotor” mechanism winds them auto- 
matically. This *‘rotor” is suspension- 
sprung, making it proof against all 





oe 
THE TUDOR PRINCE 
OYSTERDATE 34 for the man who wants 
a rugged, accurate watch. The superbly 
accurate movement is protccted by the swim- 
proof Oyster case. A suspension-sprung 
“rotor” mechanism keeps ‘t wound auto- 
matically, unaffected by the most severe 
vibrations. The date appears on the dial in 
a neat window, 


THE TUDOR PRINCE 
OYSTERDATE 31 for the man who likes 
a slightly smaller watch than the 34, But 
otherwise it is identical — high-precision 
movement ; swimproof Oyster case; self- 
winding “rotor,” suspension- 
sprung against shock; and a date 
mechanism that shows the date clear- 

ly and automatically on the dial. 


Prince 


Cuenta LUVOR 


shock and vibration—formerly the 
arch-enemy of the self-winding watch. 
And in addition these models show the 
date clearly and automatically in a neat 
window cut in the dial. 

Their 17 or 19 jewel movements are 
superbly accurate, reflecting fifty years 
of Rolex experience in making high 
precision watches. Yet the Prince and 
Princess Oysterdates cost less than any 
other watches possessing all these ex- 
clusive features. Ask to see them at 
your nearest Rolex jeweller. 


THE TUDOR PRINCESS 
OYSTERDATE for women who like 
their watch both smart and accurate. It 
S 4is exactly the same as the Prince 
4 Oysterdate except in size and styling. 
Swimproof in its Oyster case and self- 
wound by a suspension-sprung “rotor” 
it shows the date on the d’al, changing 
each night at midnight 


© 
Vf, + 
c DP hisecesss 


C 4yps Ve rdalé 


Sponsored by Rolex of Geneva 








A GENEROUS GESTURE / 


“WHAT'S WRONG BETWEEN 
AND SMYTHE, THAT 
DON'T SPEAK 1” 


yo 
you 


“Haw! Fact is, we 

WERE BOTH WIVALS FOR 

THE HAND OF A CELEBWATED 
Beauty! WELL, 
I DON’T WANT TO BWAG, 
I GOT THE BEST OF IT,” 


AND 
BUT 


“My pear Fe.iow, 

A THOUSAND 
CONGRATULATIONS!” 

“THANKS AWF’LY! WE 

BOTH PWOPOSED LAST 

WFREK, YoU KNOW, AND SHE — 
ACCEPTED—A—H/M!" : 


Mortals, our 


Cigarettes—the Partaking of which 


20 for 3/11d. 





SINCE MID-VICTORIAN 


[Doubtless considering himself to be the most Fortunate and Generous of 
Young Gentleman thereupon gives further Proof of his 
Magnanimity by proffering one of his precious “* THREE CASTLES” 


Enjoyment of any Singular Occasion, 


It’s always been 


“(THREE ("ASTLES” 


for The Quality 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT274F 


TIMES 





is truly calculated to enhance the 
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Off-key organist gets 
himself organized 


Walter plays the organ at symphony 
concerts. Very badly. If anything, his 
Bach is worse than his Bizet. ‘‘Well, 
well,’’ I said. ‘‘Found any lost chords 
lately?”’ 

“Grrr,” growled Walter, andante 
doloroso. “I’ve no heart for playing any 
more. All this constipation I get makes 
me feel lower than the bass-pipes.”’ 

‘‘Maybe your pipes are out of tune,” 
I said. 

“Huh?” hummed Walter. 

“I'm talking about the pipes in your 
internal organ," I said, “the 30 ft. 
length all your food goes through. 
Nowadays we eat so much soft, starchy 
food that the intestinal muscles which 
move it along have nothing to get hold 
of, and they don’t function properly.’ 

“What does that get me?" asked Waiter. 

“An organ stop,”’ I said, ‘and an 
involuntary Funeral March, In other 
words, constipation. The key for your 
problems,” I said, “is bulk.” 

“Does it come in a bottle?” asked 
Walter, suspicioso. 

“Certainly not,” I said, presto. 
“You'll get all the bulk those muscles 
of yours need by eating a little 
All-Bran every. day with your break- 
fast. All-Bran’s delicious—and it'll 
make you ‘regular’ in a few days.” 

“T'Uu remember that,”' said Walter, con 
brio. 

The next time I heard Walter play, 
what a transformation! He went at 
the music like a rea) manual worker. 


“Hallelujah!” I 
better."’ 

“J am,” fluted Walter, vor angelica, 
“That All-Bran's wonderful; it made me 
‘regular’ in a week. 

“Swell!’’ I said, vox popull. 
stops out.” 


said. “You sound 


“All 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg’s 
All-Bran gives your system the “bulk” to 
prevent constipation. All-Bran’s “bulk” 
enables bowel muscles to keep naturally 
active and so to sweep and clear the 
intestinal tract, thoroughly and regularly. 
Result: your whole body keeps fresh and 
active, and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious for 
breakfast or in buns or cakes. All grocers 
have it. 
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ROSS Ay [ndtan Tonic Vater 


“This we prescribe though no physician” 


—Richard II., a. 1, s.1 





“Lhe Bost. of the Bunch 


WN TONIC 
There’s nothing 
better for health and spirits than a 
holiday now with Doctor Brighton. 


Fog-free downland air, sunshine 
and sea breezes, London shows, 
Southern Philharmonic concerts, 
unrivalled sporting amenities, 
handsome shops—they “take you 
out of yourself’’ and send you hue and charms the palate with its 
home feeling really fine. Send for} ¢ \\ subtle, pleasing flavour. 
free booklet and Hotel and Accom- 
modation list, post free from:— of character renowned 
C. J. Butterworth, for its mellow, 


b : 
Royal York Buildings, Brighton. “ ae, platy we — 

FING pert a } quality. 
a SHE RRY 








For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
been shipping the finest Sherry and Port. 
“Fino Perla” Sherry, an ideal aperitif, 


delights the eye with its glorious golden 


“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 











The 


3 R’s 
REST : —_ = 
RELAXATION and ; € ‘ : 
RECREATION Fino Perla Sherry — Regal Tawny Port 


under ideal conditions, 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be cont 20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 
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of Mew Zealand, writes : **| am con- 


GODFREY ya VIS | mmm sites nee 


% 5 all , scious of the very high costs that research 

Europe’ s first name in Car Hire ba “ee into the complex causes of Cancer 
— — a entails, | am also aware of the vital 

; need for a speedy solution to this 
‘ scourge of humanity. Our Empire 

ZZ peoples will, | firmly believe, respond 

= : : gee generously to your appeal for funds 

GAR HIRE ae ae ; to continue your noble work, and | 
° u ’ sincerely endorse your claim for atten- 

: tion from charitably minded people 
1954 BRITISH and FRENCH MODELS oo : 


everywhere. 
For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur- 


driven services, write, telephone or call 
7 ECCLESTON ST, LONDON, S.W.1|/S:F:t-coorrevoavis, =| IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARCH FUND 
” p Se VV~ 38 Avenue de Friedland oa ini Matai Ste tent 
Tel : SLOane 0022 Paris 8e (wAGrom 73-49) atron r Majesty The Queer 
The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New 
Also at NEASDEN LANE, N.W./0 (Tel: GlAdstone 6474) Also ot CANNES lines of research are starting ; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift 


to The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn 
WE USE EXCLUSIVELY swe BUTT soron ou Fields, London, W.C.2 
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weather 


When you’re decorating a bedroom, the durability of the paint 
you choose isn’t all that important. But when you’re painting the 
outside of a building it’s absolutely vital — or the rain, the sun, 
the frost and the wind will play havoc with your property. 
There are houses three hundred years old standing today to testify 
to the extraordinary protective qualities of white lead paint. And 
remember, white lead paint resists cracking and flaking, keeps its 
surface in good condition for the next repaint, saves costs of 
preparation. 


White Lead Paint Lasts. 

Magnet White Lead Base HARD GLOSS Paint is the up-to-date 
version of this trusty friend. Hard Gloss. 
A range of 32 intermixable colours. 
tell you, you tell your Decorator... 


Lasting Protection. 
If your Decorator doesn’t 


MAGNET for the vz“ 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
to 


LONDON NEWCASTLE CHESTER Se) 








Zip up your whisky . . . pep up those long summer drinks 
with a Sparklet! The Sparklet Refillable Syphon gives you an 
unfailing supply of fresh ‘soda’ water for all 
occasions and cuts out the fuss of deposits 
and returns, Just fill the Syphon with water, 
screw on a Sparklet Bulb, and at a 
twist of the wrist up comes zesty ‘soda’ 
eager to make all drinks ‘bubbly’ 
refreshing. A Sparklet Refillable Syphon is 
a smart and impressive Master of Ceremonies 
always at hand to dispense refreshment 
for the family. What's more, it offers a 
lifetime’s service. Not in the long run, 


: but very soon, it pays for itself. 
STREAMLINE MODEL 


SPARKLET 
tigtiabté SYPHON 


STANDARD MODEL 45/- STREAMLINE MODELS 74/9 & 84/- 


From chemists and stores 


DEPT 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet to 


10, SPARKLETS LTD., QUEEN STREET, TOTTENHAM, N.17 





‘The NORSEMAN S.B 
Raglan Raincoat in 
Union and finest quality 
Wool Gaberdine. Also 
D.B. with set-in sleeves 


Norseman 
Quality 
Raincoats 


for men’s, ladies’ and 
children’s wear 


Ask for a Norseman. 
High-class ousfitters 
usually stock them. 
Made by: 
A.B. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 
Vyking Works Choriey, Lance. 





























No, darling, he isn't swearing— 
that’s just what the French say when 
the waiter takes more than two 
minutes to bring their Lillet. Lillet, 
darling, Lillet. It’s the most heavenly 
apéritif. You mean to tell me you've 
never tasted it? Zut, alors, as they say, ~~ 


~< 


you must have one al once. Garcon ! 


; 
oT 
eel me is the finest and the most exhil- 


arating of all apéritifs. It is a matured blend of white wines, is made 
\ exclusively in one small region of France, and is preferred by intelligent 
gastronomes all over the world. Drink Lillet on its own with 


ice and a sliver of lemon 





or with one-third gin. 
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| Simpkins | 


The Glucose Confectioners \ 


PIONEERS OF | 


Quality 


GLUCOSE 
SWEETS 


and j 
, j 
“i 
. 


From Chemists Everywhere 
e Ly 








BURMA CHEROOTS 

Yallofihe bait? 0, 

Trial Sen of \ 
36/6 


post free Imported 


direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
34 Royse! Exchange, LONDON, €.C.3. 





May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 





GREEK FISHERMAN by Nicholas Egon 
No. 3 ina series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 


A BIG WAME im THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


hy drosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine, 
Brotherto Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 
Brotherton & Co, Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, iB 
Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, W akefield and Birkenhead 


An Irish Coxswain 


Is your 
wireless 
set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to maintain 
its efficiency by sending a contri- 
bution, however small, to 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 

Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E.,M.C.,T.0.,M.A. 








ARE YOU LOSING 
YOUR HAIR? 


If you suffer from dandruff, if your 
hair is thinning on top, or receding 
from your temples—write at once for 
our FREE BOOKLET. “The Truth 
About Your Hair.”” It has helped 
hundreds of other people. 


SPEEDWELL Postal Service 


(Dept. PH), 70a Albert St., Lockwood, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire 


\\ BOOKLET “Buying Shares 
out of Earnings” 
Jee: ome a shareholder in Britain's 
prosperous industries for as little 
@ as Sdown. This booklet explains 
how. Sent post free. Write to 
Investment Service Department X 
WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LTD. 
177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Licensed Deolers in Securities 
Directors: 
A. J. Whitehead. j. D. Kyle, C.A 
Estimates Free 


REMOVAL ho 


HOULTS wn. 


Specialists in Removals and Storage 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE. CARLISLE, GLASGOW 




















This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 
popular than ever to-day. 


Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour 

A Sample Box of 

25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 


34 Royal Exchange, 


Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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She’s cleaning her teeth 


Or rather, she has safely left the 
job of oxygen-cleaning her dentures 
to ““Steradent”, while she’s getting 
dressed. 

Like all fastidious wearers of 
dentures, she knows the importance 
of cleaning them thoroughly with 
something made for the purpose. 

She knows that the kindest way 
to clean dentures properly is to 
steep them every day for 20 minutes 
in half a tumbler of water which 


contains Steradent. Steradent does 
the job gently but surely, by blend- 
ing the actions of alkali and busy 
purifying oxygen. It removes film 
and stains, disinfects the dentures 
in every crevice, and leaves them so 
sweet and fresh that the tongue can 
Seel how clean they are. 


It always pays to use something 
made for the job, and Steradent is 
so economical. Buy a flask to-day: 
2/5 and 1/4 


Leave the job to Steradent 


—specialy made to clean dentures 


REGD 








PLEASE don’t take risks with the “smallest room.” 
To keep the lavatory pan scrupulously clean you 
need something that not only whitens the bowl 
but is strong enough to scour right round the 


Harpic reaches right 
round the S-bend, 
where no brush | 
can reach 


S-bend, biting into stains, killing germs. Harpic is 
made specially strong to do just this job— safely, 


without harming the porcelain. 


The lavatory is used daily, so 
sprinkle a little Harpic (plain or 
perfumed) in the bow! every 
ight. Flush next morning. The 
nd will be clean and sweet, the 


bow! sparkling white! T wo sizes 
REGD of Harpic: cost 1/6d. and 2/6. 


specially gtronq and cafe for the lavatory 


[a] 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. HULL 





Good at life’s 
problems-— 


or haven't oot 


a clue? 


Good at chess ? Or just a pawn in the game of 
life? Do you use the Queen’s gambit, Petrov’s 
defence or the Ruy Lopez opening? Or do you think 
KB2 is a new interplanetary secret weapon? 

We can’t all be intellectual giants in the 
Alekhine-Capablanca tradition. Or crossword puzzle 
solvers, brought up on Torquemada, who can face 
Ximenes without a shudder. But we can make the 
best of our mental endowments by keeping fit. Active 
minds go with active, healthy bodies. Healthy bodies 
can owe a lot to Andrews. 

Sparkling Andrews checks liverishness, puts an 
end to cross words. When life seems a stalemate, 
Andrews is a pleasant-tasting solution. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 


G102/j5/54 





industrial development 


The three great 


Liverpool Corporation industrial 


estates provide manufacturers with ideal conditions 


for efficient produ 


ity is eager to co-operate 


ction. The Liverpool civic author- 


and is companionably 
allergic to red tape. 


Adequate labour supply. 


All public services. 


Sites on main lines and 


trunk roads. 


Near the docks 
exports. 


Adjoining workers’ houses. 


Mortgage facilities 


ily available for factory 
building or purchase of ‘478 


lor 


One of the most satisfactory 
read- features of siting plants on a 

Liverpool industrial estate is the 
labour force available, 
particularly of young men keen to 
train as skilled technicians. 


Write for itiustrated brochure to 


THE CITY ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR, 


LIVERPOOL 2 
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Banking and YOUR JOB... 


“I’m 
in 


Business.” 


This simple statement, so wide in its implication, covers a bewildering 
variety of occupations, and of trading undertaken by business men and 


women, in factories, offices, shops, and in the home, throughout the 
length and breadth of these islands. 


Ideas and opportunities are created by business men and women of 


independent outlook and a sense of adventure: prosperity and increasing 
trade depend upon them. 


We, too, can help, for banking and business run together. Please call 
on our local manager whom you will find friendly and receptive. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954 £343,754,026 








(RUSH tTRucks 


have all the best features for transport 
of materials in or out of doors. In use 
the world over. See and try a BRUSH 
Truck for yourself. Demonstrations, 
without obligation, Onder your actual 
working conditions gladly arranged 
by following Distributors: 
BIRMINGHAM; Reeve & Stedeford Led. 
Berkley Street, off Broad Street 
BRADFORD Charlies Sidney Led., 
Street Works, Manchester Road 
CARDIFF: Elcordia Lted., Luma Works, Sana- 
torium Road 
LONDON: Brush Coachwork Led., Sales & 
Service, c/o Petters Ltd., Bridge Works, 
Staines, Middiesex 
LOUGHBOROUGH: Brush Coachwork Led., 
Sales Division, Falcon Works 
MANCHESTER: Jewsbury's Motors Led., 
Greengate Garages, Chapel Street, 3 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE: Tyne Engineering 
Service Ltd., The Close, Quayside, | 
READING & MAIDENHEAD: Modern Electric 
Co., 34 Minster Street, Reading, and 
Colonnade Buildings, Maidenhead 
SCOTLAND: |. R. Alexander & Co., Led 
240 Great Western Road, Glasgow, C.4 
SHEFFIELD: Frecheville Garages Led., Elec 
trical & Diesel Engineers, Sheffield 12 


BRUSH COACHWORK LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 





Moss 


Tel 


lephone Telegrams 
Loughborough 3/3! 


Brushcoach, Loughborough 


233 Dae, 


\190 
7 





Stoke - on - Trent 
Grams 


Staffs 
Steventon Burslem and at 





Furnishings vary from the solid, bluff traditional 
styles to the clean-cut, slender lines of contemporary 
design. But wherever your tastes may lie you can 


be sure of a fireplace that’s" right" if you choose a Royal Venton 


ROYAL VENTON 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD BURSLEM 


Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 


Middtewich Cheshire. Phene: 152 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 





fil 
get a) j 
sis. \ R 
Ippointment i 
suit’ Manufacturer Me 
&é 
G O fetch me some water” is a saying 
which has not lost its force with passage 
of time, because water is still the finest 
all-round fire fighting material readily available. 
idvent of the oil age brought 
jroblems in fire fighting, for it was 
ered that haphazard application of water 
on) blazing oil was useless. But the 
© intention of the Mulsifyre System has 
P ‘duced an effective and very rapid means of 
ng oil fires using nothing but water. 
g oils and other inflammable 
fare converted practically instantaneously 
AGA-burning emulsion. The 
System has a fine record of 
ully extinguished fires in oil-filled 
etéétfical gear, and in paint, oil, varnish and 
Take two slices of Britain’s favourite crisp- j celluloid plants. 
bread . . . fill with a little of almost any- ee. 
thing you faney and bite. You'll tind = 2 as 
it the most delicious sandwich you've Bes 


tried for a long, long time, thanks to the 
goodness of the golden wheat that makes 


MACVITA ) MATHER & PLATT LTD 


wevine a once 110, lt PARK WORKS - MANCHESTER 10 


Le DAEP 


P3020 y 
EDINBURGH * LONDON * MANCHESTER te 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 








get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 
BOOK from your LOCAL 
GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 
and have your brakes.... 


CHECKED REGULARLY 


GIRLING- 


{(§ #i 
Lee THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD | */) 


TYSELEY, 
BIRMINGHAM, I! 


Way Out Cotead —) 
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EC‘. load faster 
with fork trucks 


Here is a first rate example from 1.C.1. of how to 
smarten up road vehicle turn-round —so getting faster 
product distribution. Simply by side loading as well as 


tail-board loading with Coventry Climax fork trucks. 


Pioneers of the small CdieseD forl. lift truck, 


COVENTRY . 3 : A) COVENTRY ENGLAND 


in Lh Shs dsb Jeg 
Pal >, Pate be ef. 5 
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